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R2 POYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


Loder’s Romantic Opera of THE NIGHT DANCERS 
will be so peemeaes, | for the first time, on Saturday (This) 
Evening, Nev. 1 

THE NIGHT Dibicsd every Evening until further 


On Monday, November 12th, and during the week, THE 
NIGHT DANCERS. Madame Paimieri, Leffler, Thirlwall, 

Albertazzi; Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, T. Distin, G. 
Kelly, and ‘Lyall; Madame Pierron, and Signor Vandris. 


After which, a New Ballet of Action, THE AMBUS- 
CADE. Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, 
Madame Pierron, Mons. Vandris, Clara Morgan, and the 
Corps de Ballet. 


Condactor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 
Mr, Edward Murray. 


Doors open at Seven; to commence at Half-past Seven. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d. 
£lis. Arrangements have been made for parties visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Boxes on the first Tier for £1 5s. 
nightly, for Four Persons, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 6d., 
F P ; Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. 


On Thursday, the 15th, for the BENEFIT of Mr. 
EDWARD LODER, the Composer of the Music of the 
‘Night Dancers.” 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 

RICHARD PARTRIDGE, Esq. Professor of Ana- 

tomy, will deliver his COURSE of LECTURES this Season 

on tea Seenings of Monday, Nov. 12th, 19th, and 26th ; Dec. 
3, Wednesday the 12th, and Monday the 17th. 

The Lectures commence each evening at Eight o'clock 


precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT, Knight, R.A., Secy. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ARABIC. To Candidates for the INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE anc others. Mr. G. W. LEITNER will com-- 
mence an additional Course of Instruction in ARABIC (for 
which the India Examiners allow 500 marks) on 
Mondays and Thursday Evenings from six to seven. Fees 
for the Winter Course commencing 13th instant, and ending 
March 22nd, 1861, £4 4s. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





THE 


UAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.—A.D. 1834. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Ac- 

count, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had 
on written or personal application. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
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UNDER THE 


—_—— 


SANCTION OF 


THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Ores Dairy (Saturpars Excerrep) rrom Exevey To Turer.—Svusscerprion, Frve Suritines 
FoR A YEAR. 


REY. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





Qix PAINTINGS, among which are a 
\ Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of St. 
Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle 
to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, 
with figures, by Moucheron; Landscape and figures, by Van 
Neck ; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Moucheron ; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 11, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


\ HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 

(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 
by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 





manship and materia], and do not require tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 
With one stop, oak case... ose 10 
With two stops, one set and a-half of vieaten ; ove 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops... eee 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto ... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto... 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto ... 30 


(The best and most effective instruments made.) 


Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 


WukatstoneE and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 

TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 

y, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 

10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also 3) of Minerals, 

Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geo! Maps, Models, 

Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 

Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 

Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





USH AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 

and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg ully to invite 

the Nobility and Gentry to view their FIRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT STREET, W. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval‘and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
valet of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 


womens, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 





OBIN HOOD. The New and 
highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Publishers— 
Cramer, Beate, Axp Co., 201, Regent Street. 





URLINE. The New Opera by 
W. V. WALLACE. 
Publishers— 


Cramer, BEALE, aND Co., 201, Regent Street. 





OSE OF CASTILLE. The 
) most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 


Publishers— 
Cramer, BEALE, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 





pis OFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





| per prem nndere — CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 
Also SECOND-HAND HARMON(UMS in great variety, 





201, Regent Street. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


7 OSEPH GILLOTT begs bees meaty aaron A 
inform the Commercial World, ‘nstitutions, 
tnd the public generally that, hege © novel application of his 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a of 
quality ; — put up in the usual of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
sinille of bis digesters 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his . 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially —* to ge use, 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine. medium, and broad 
— a for the various kinds of Writing taught in 

00) 


Sold Retail by ali Stationers, Booksellers, aud other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


EWING MACHINES. 


The Best and Chea Machines in the honed either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO's. They are adapted for a greater aaaiy of work 5 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in constrac— 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 


Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers 


Grover and Baker Machine - « 27790 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 
” ” ” Boudoir do, 1010 0 


Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
perf an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 


Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their — central Depdt, 144, High Holborn, 








London; or from the B: 





ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every. 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua~ 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Joun Beyxett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 
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MR. BLACKWOOD’S| 


| 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Prophet Enoch; or, The Sons of | 
GOD AND THE SONS OF MAN. A Poem. By | 


J. B. ROBERTSON, Professor, Dublin. Crown 8vo., | 
cloth, 5s. | 
| 
i 


Journal of What Passed in the Temple 
PRISON DURING THE CAPTIVITY OF LOUIS | 
XVL, King of France. By M. CLERY, the King’s | 
Valet, 1798, Feap. Svo., 28. 6d. 


Coelebs in Search of a Cook. With. 
Divers Recipes and other delectable things relating to 
the Gastronomic Art, with Directions how to Cook 52 
different Dinners. Cloth, 2s. 


A Complete Practical Guide to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Civil Service; containing, in full, the Examina- | 
tion Papers for every Department used since the ap- 
pointment of the Commissioners; full details of the 
Limits of Age and Qualification of Candidates; Hints 
to Candidates for every Office; and copious Tables of | 
the Emoluments and Superannuation Allowances of | 
every Civil Service in Great Britain, Ireland, India, and 
the Colonies. By a CERTIFIED CANDIDATE, an | 
Officer in her Majesty's Civil Service. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. | 


This is the most complete and authentic book of the kind | 





ever issued. 
NEW NOVELS. 
The Bishop's Daughter. A Story of the 
Dark Ages. 5s, 


Annie. A Romance of Indian Life. By 


J. L. & Crown 8yo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Kate Seymour; or, The Under-current 


of a Life. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Ishmael and Cassandra; or, The Jew 
and the Greek. By M.E.M.J. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Cossack Tales, By Nicholas 


‘om the original Russian, GEORGE 
FOLSTOY. “te Svo., cloth, 5s. ” 


My Little Book. By Arthur Brown. 


| wide popularity. 











Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Male Flirt; or, Ladies Beware of 


Him. By Mr. GORDON SMITHIES, Author of the 
“Jit.” Boards, 2s. 


The Minstrel and the Maid of Kent. 


By Captain CURLING. Boards, 2s. 





London: James Biackwoop, Paternoster Row, 





On the 22d inst. will be published, 





\ oom BRITISH ALMARAC FOR 1861. 
rice Is. 
THE 

OMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


Seweid ina wrapper, price 2s, 6d., 
Which contains Articles on the following subjects :— 
Localised: Handicrafts in South-Midland Agricultural Dis- 
tricts. By peneee Belek t. 
The Thames Embankment, and Crowded Streets. By George 


Ragged Schools. 
History of Comets (continued). By John Russell Hind, 
ERAS. 


The South Kensingion Museum. By James Thorne, 
Recent Practical Applications in Meteorology. By Charles 


Tomlinson, Lecturer at King’s College School. 
Friendly Societies. 


Besides the usual Legislation, Statistics, &c., &c. 





HE BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION. 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered. Price 4s. 


“The Companion” is extensively bought in connection 
‘with “ The British Almanac;” and the two bound to- 
gether have long held their place as the cheapest Manual of 
Carrent Information, and the most trustworthy Ri for 
future reference. The Volume for 1861 will a the 34th of 


the series, which, from the commencement, has been con- 
dacted by Mr. Charles Knight. ’ 


_ 


Londen: Ksicur anv Co., 90, Fleet Street ; 
And Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kinga om. 
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15, Great MarLBorovucn STREET 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


ORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD 


okmetes, G.C.B., with Original Letters from Lords 
Mulgrave, Holland, &c. 
Edited, aited, from Family Papers, by LADY CHATTER- 


TON. 2 vols, 8vo., 28s. [This day. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 


Author of *“ MARGARET MAITLAND,” &c. 3 vols. 


HIGH PLACES. By G. T. Lowth, Esq. 


Author of “The Wanderer in Arabia.” 3 vols. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND and 


ITALY. By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 


DARIEN. By Elliot Warburton. 
Price 5s., bound and Illustrated. Forming Vol. XIII. 
of HURST & BLACKETT'S Standard Library of Cheap 
Editions of Popular Modern Works. [Ready, Nov. 1. 

“ This last production from the pen of the Author of ‘The 

Crescent and the Cross’ has the same elements of gg 

It will please its thousands.”—Globe. 


ALSO NOW READY. 
A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 
JEAFFRESON, Esq., 2 vols, with Engravings, 21s. 
“ A pleasant book for the fireside season on which we are 
entering, and for the sea-side season that is to come. Since 
Mr. Wadd's details of his own experiences, in the first of his 
popular works, there has not been so agreeable a book about 
doctors published as the one before us. Mr. Wadd, it will 
be remembered, chatted chiefly of his own experiences. Mr. 
Jeaffreson takes a far wider range. He has been into the 
medical garden, and gathered two armsful of herbs, and 
plants, and flowers, and everything co: 
and these he has classified 
of volumes collected thousands of i 
thereto much that appears in print for the first time, and 
which, of course, gives increased value to this very readable 
book.” —Athenzum. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS of the 
AMOOR, AND THE RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS 
ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA AND CHENA. 
By T. W. ATKINSON, F.R.G.S., P.G.8., Author of 
“ Oriental and West ern Siberia,” Dedicated, by a. 
mission, to her Majesty. With 83 Dlustrations, and 
Map £2 2s., bound. 

From the Edinburgh Review, October.—“* We must refer 
to Mr. Atkinson. as one of the most intelligent and successful 
of the civilised travellers of our own day. By far the most 
important contribution to the history of these regions is. to 
be found in Mr. Atkinson’s recent publication on the Amoor, 
a work which derives equal interest from his w 
portfolio and his pen.” 

THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of “Margaret and Her Brides- 
maids,” &t. 3 vols. 

“*The Valley of a Hundred Fires’ will be one of the most 
widely read books of the season.”—Literary Gazette. 


“ This is, in every sense, a charming novel, combining all 
the talent exhibited in the Author's previous fictions, 


and many new phases of talent, which will increase her 
popularity a thousandfold.”"—Messenger. 
A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC: From 


the LOG of a NAVAL OFFICER. Edited by CAPT. 
FENTON AYLMER,. 2 vols., with illustrations, 21s. 
“A highly interesting work, written in the spirit and with 
the style of a genuine sailor.”—Literary Gazette. 
TRAITS of CHARACTER; being 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ LITERARY and PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A CONTEMPO- 
RARY. 2 -vois. 218. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
IMPRESSIONS of LIFE in the ROMAN STATES and 
SARDINIA. By Mrs. GRETTON. 2 vols. 21s. 


MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom. 3 vols. 


“ A novel decidedly above the average in cleverness, good 
sense, and right feeling. The story is interesting enough to 
>< ay reader's attention to the end without an effort.”— 


CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 


GRAHAM. 3 vols. 


BOND. and FREE. By the Author of 


“Caste.” 3 vols. 


DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. 2 vols. 





NEW BOOKS 
TO ASK FOR AT LIBRARIES 


AND BOOK-CLUBS. 


The Eye-Witness, and his Evi- 
dence on many Wonderfull Things) By CHARLES 
‘ALLSTON COLLINS. With an lustration on Steel 
by H. K. BROWNE (Phiz). Post Syo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A Journey into the Back 


Country ; including an Ex; oration of the Valley of the 
Mississippi. By FREDERICK LAW 0O TED. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Antonina; or, the Fall of Rome. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in 
White.” New Edition, with Preface. Post 8vo. 

cloth, 5s. (Just ready. 


The Mount Vernon Papers. 


By the Hon. EDWARD EVERETT. vo. cloth, 
8s. 6d. 


The Physical Geography and 
Meteorology of the Sea. By Lieutenant MAURY, of 
the United States Observatory. Based. on a re-con- 
struction of the Author's Wok, * ‘The Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea.” With numerous and 
Diagrams. 8vo. (Shortly. 


The Quarterly: Index to Cur- 

ger ga to find it 

ie ae Subscription, post free, 4. 4d. 
per annum, ‘art VIL. just ready. 


The Woman in White. By 


WILKIE COLLINS. New Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo- 
31s. 6d. 


The Professor at the Break- 


fast-Table: with the Story of Iris. By OLIVER 

WENDELL HOLMES, Author of “ The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast aaa New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(Just ready. 


The Cottages of the Alps ; or, 


Life and Manners in Switzerland. By A LADY. 
vols, post Svo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


The Cruise of the Frolic; a 


Yachting Novel. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esa. 2 
vols. post 8vo., 21s. 


El-Fureidis: a Tale of Mount 


Lebanon and the Christian Settlements in Syria. By 
MARIA 8. C “8, Author of “ The Lamplighter."” 
2 vols, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON AND €0:, 
7, LUDGATE HILL, 
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THE AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN.* 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is, apparently, the most 
difficult species of composition in the whole 
range of literature. Sometimes it is frag- 
mentary, and appears in the shape of detached 
notes ; sometimes it is diluted and extended 
to such an extreme length as to require curtail- 
ment by an editor. Nearly without exception, 
diaries and autobiographies are highly unsatis- 
factory : if too long, they are tedious; if they 
bear marks of excision, curiosity is excited and 
doubts are raised touching the motive for weed- 
ing out the superfluous matter. We question 
the wisdom of any man anticipating a memoir 
of himself; ‘“‘designa preeclarum aliquod 
facinus, et morere et citra invidiam celebrareris 
cum Deciis.” Inthe volume before us we have 
no longer the dashing Lord Cochrane, the 
brilliant seaman, adding fresh lustre to the 
naval annals of his country, but the counsel for 
thedefence vigorously rebutting charges against 
his professional character, and the gravest im- 
putations on his honour. 


“‘ With a noble fury and fair spirit, 





Seeing his reputation touched to death ; 
An honour in him, which ontbuys his fault.” 








With regard to his share in the Stock 

Exchange fraud, he had reason to say— 
“If I shall be condemned 

Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping“else, 

But what your jealousies awake ; I tell you, 

Tis rigour and not law.” 
Unfortunately, even on this point the digres- 
sions are so numerous and the tautology so 
frequent, that even the most candid reader, who 
earnestly desires to do justice by a patient 
perusal of the facts of the case, will inevitably 
grow weary and throw down the book in 
disgust. 

Minutes of courts-martial and Maltese 
courts, extracts from minutes of parliamentary 
committees, and lengthy details of correspond- 
ence with the Board of Admiralty, are, to say 
the least, not light, much less agreeable reading, 
and, when mingled up with much irrelevant 
matter, became positively irksome. . Yet these 
materials form the staple of the present volume, 
which is not only far inferior to its predecessor 
in intrinsic interest, but is crudely and roughly 
put together. We do not anticipate for it any 
great pressure upon circulating libraries; it 
will of course be inquired for, but, if we are not 
mistaken, will be returned out of hand. 

We can well imagine that disagreement 
would spring up between Lord Cochrane and 
his commander-in-chief. An officer in the 
latter capacity demands “the sole and parti- 
cular dependence upon himself,” and naturally 
discountenances any subordinate officer who 
might aspire to be a competitor in distinction. 
It requires the most extreme delicacy and 


Lord Dundonald sppesls in these pages to the | judgment on the part of the subordinate, not 


verdict of his country. Officially he has been | 
cleared, acquitted, restored to rank; but he is | 
not content until he has submitted his case to | 
every one who will read what he has written, | 
to prove that he was an ill-used man. At the | 
same time we observe that a life of Lord Gam- | 
bier is announced for immediate publication, | 
and it is our duty to await any fresh in- | 
formation before proceeding to weigh fairl 
im the scale the conflicting statements which 
have been made with respect to a very | 
disastrous circumstance—the escape of the 
French fleet from complete destruction in 
the Basque Roads. Lord Dundonald has, 
however, been most unfortunate and ill-advised 
in obtruding his very strong political opinions, 
and roughly aspersing all persons who have 
differed from him. ‘This course may procure | 
partisans, but is by no means calculated to 
secure a patient hearing on the part of op- 
ments. “A vera gloria ad temporarium 
ominum favorem degeneratur. Ceterum ea | 
demum gloria tua est, que honesti radi- | 
cibus nititur, & judicio rationis profecta. Nam | 


affectus temporarios habent impetus, qui simul | 
atque relanguerint, odisse coepimus quod anté 
vehementer arrisit ; ac proindé plausus vertitur | 
in sibilum, laus in vituperium.” 
Gambier is gone to his rest, and it would have | 
been well if his antagonist had restrained his | 
n from rancour and bitterness, and confined 
imself to his own personal defence. At the 
age of eighty-five years, a man has no excuse 
for employing such weapoas. He might have 
siichendberel that many a gallant heart has 
had to endure calumny and persecution ; that 
Phocion, Epaminondas, and Scipio bore it, and 
bore it bravely, and that Cato the elder had to 
defend himself on more than one occasion. 
For modern instances we need not tax our own 
or the reader's memory ; there has never been 
a great admiral or a great general who has not 
suffered in the strife of tongues. Many have 
never been righted,.and Lord Dundonald has. 


| distinctions, de: 














* The a y of a Seaman. By Thomas, Earl of 
Dundonald. Vol H. (Londen; R. Bentley. 1860.) 


to attract the jealousy of his superior by ap- 

ing to appropriate the success of an 
expedition to himself, or referring its failure to 
the neglect of his suggestions. It is a trial to 
which nearly all professions are subject. Lord 
Cochrane puts the worst possible construction 
on the acts of Lord Gambier. We can well 
conceive that it was highly irritating to an 


| officer of Lord Cochrane's chivalric daring, to 
Y see the triumph which he had begun, marred 
| by what he might consider—with or without 


foundation—incapacity or excess of caution 
on the part of hissuperior officer. Still, it was 
an ungraceful act, and a most rash one withal, 
to oppose a vote of thanks to that commander 
in his place in Parliament. It was without 
precedent, and we trust may never recur 


There is one subject, the prominent feature 
of the present volume, which requires a detailed 
notice. In consequence of the circumstance of 
a fraud on the Stock Exchange, to which we 


_ have already alluded, Lord Dundonaid suf- 


fered bitterly, was stripped of his hardly-earned 
from his position, ex- 


| pelled from the House of Commons, and com- 


mitted as a prisoner to the King’s Bench. The 
votes of his constituency, the ious restora- 
tion to his honours and the Navy List by the 
late king, and the calm judgment of later times, 
have reversed the sentence and acquitted him 
of crime, but his country lost his services when 
she greatly needed them. 
We ‘fully believe that Lord Cochrane was 
innocent of any complicity in the hoax 
ractised upon the Stock Exchange by 
renger, but we cannot acquit him of great 
imprudence in his transactions with that rogue, 
nor are we inclined to give very much weight 
to Lord Campbell's gratuitous assertion, that 
‘* Lord Cochrane's case drew upon the Chief 
Justice a considerable degree of public obloquy, 
and, causing very wneasy sobeetions in his 
own mind, was supposed to have hastened his 
(Lord Ellenborough’s) end,” (p. 320), when we 


| read another extract from the same noble but 
| not very accurate author, stating that “the 


EES 
popular opinion was, that Lord Ellenborough 
was killed by Hone’s trial,” (p. 380). . 
“ Who killed Cock Robin? 

I, says the Sparrow, 

With my bow and arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.” 
But here are two assassins, according to the 
present Lord Chancellor, and we must 
take leave to set both assertions down to bl 

roper source—‘‘ supposition,” or “* pop 

paral Lord Carapbell confesses that 
“ Lord Cochrane wished to distinguish himself 
in politics; and, taking the Radical line, wasa 
determined opponent of Lord Liverpool's 
administration, and at popular meetings was 
in the habit of delivering harangues of rather 
a seditious aspect.” Te is e to talk of 
“ political spite,” after such an acknowledg- 
ment: all governments dislike their opponents, 
and certainly Lord Cochrane was not the man 
to conciliate those from whom he differed. 
The error on the part of Lord Elleaborough 
was, that being a Cabinet Minister he presided 
at the trial, and refused to adjourn the trial at 
the close of the prosecutor's case, when the 
jury and defendant's counsel were all completely 
exhausted. It is alike cruel, reprehensi 
and unworthy to accuse Lord Ellenborough of 
partiality and unfairness in his summing up, 
or in et Aor eth a rule for a new trial, in the 
absence of the other defendants, in the face of a 
rule which had been laid down. It would have 
been unwise in the extreme to have passed, in 
addition to fine and imprisonment, "ieee te 
for placing Lord Cochrane in the pi or 
one omy 8 front of the Exchange ; it would 
have been impossible to have set an officer of 
his distinction in such an infamous position; it 
was, therefore, a mere ae of cleyer dramatic 
acting on the part of Sir Francis Burdett, 
when he assured the mob of Westminster that 
if the sentence was carried out he would stand 
at the side of his friend. The truth of the 
whole matter was, as Lord Brougham well put 





i a cal iad ae 
of delicacy to his uncle, person really 
i his conviction was mainly i 


to extreme repuguance which he 
to giving his uncle, or i 
bothers: lr his safety which have 


operated against that near relation ; even when 
he (Mr. Cochrane Johnstone), the real 
criminal, had gonfessed his guilt by taking to 
flight, and the other defendants were 
up for justice, we, the counsel, could not 
Lord Cochrane to shake himself 
from the contamination, by abandoning 
him.” (P.328). “That Lord Ethacbordugh: 


upon any one occasion, knowingly deviated 


, one hair's breadth in on discharge zt his office, 
\is wholly untrue.” The verdict o gy Bete 


by the jury, “after three 

consultationand hesitation.” If Lord Cochrane, 
out of regard to his uncle, chose to “ sacrifice 
himself,” it was his own act and deed. Mr. 
Justice Le Blanc, and not Lord Ellenboro 
pronouneed the severe judgment on June 21. 

The facts of the case were as follows :—Sir 
Alexander, uncle of Lord Cochrane, then 
commander-in-chicf on the North American 
station, had a to the Admiralty for the 
employment of a Captain De Berenger, an 
adjutant in the Duke of Cumberland’s sharp- 
shooters, who was known to Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone; and had been recommended to Sir 
Alexander by his brother. In January, De 
Berenger, at Mr. Cochrane Johnstone's 
house, requested Lord Cochrane to take 
him out to his uncle in the Tonnant, 
then fitting at Chatham, as the flag-ship 
Lord Cochrane replied that he would, if 


— of the Admiralty was obtained. On 
ebruary 20, a person calling bimself Colonel 
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De Bourg, A.D.C. to Lord Cathcart, arrived 
at Dover, and spread groundless news of the 
death of Bonaparte, in order to raise the 
public funds at the expense of the Stock Ex- 
—- On Febrnary 21, Lord Cochrane was 
set down from his uncle's (Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone) carriage, with Mr. Butt, at Snow 
Hill; and while engaged in superintending 
some patent lamps in King’s manufactory, re- 
ceived a note—‘'a few lines on a small bit of 
paper, the name affixed, from being written 
close to the bottom, he could not read "—re- 
questing his return home. It was brought by 
his own servant, who said the writer was an 
army officer. Lord Cochrane returned, and 
found that it was De Berenger, who informed 
him that “he was unpleasantly circumstanced 
on account of a sum which he could not pay, 
and if he could, that others would fall Rea, 
for full £8000 ; and entreated a e in the 
Tonnant”—in plain words, to fly from hiscredi- 
tors. Lord Cochrane felt “‘ very uneasy at his 
distress ;” but said “‘ that as to his going im- 
mediately to the Tonnant, with any comfort to 
himself, it was quite impossible. His cabin 
was without furniture and the ward- 
room was y crowded.” Was this the 
proper lan e to hold toa debtor endeavour- 
Ing to e his escape from England? But 
this is not all. When De Berenger said that 
if he returned to his lodgings in the rules of 
ing’s Bench in his uniform it would excite 
suspicion, Lord Cochrane gave him a civilian’s 
hat to wear out of a back room; “ and as his 
uniform ap under his great coat, offered 
him a coat that was lying on a chair.” 
De Berenger then “ put up his uniform in a 
towel,” and took the coach Lord Cochrane had 
come in. (P. 424.) Lord Cochrane sold stock 
the 2ist day of February. (P. 425.) On 
March 7 the Stock Exchange offered a reward 
for the discovery of the person who had set 
abroad the hoax ; and a report was current that 
the pretended De Bourg had been traced, by 
way of Canterbury, Stittingbourne, Rochester, 
Dartford, and Lambeth, to Lord Cochrane’s 
house in Green Street. Lord Cochrane then 
went to town, and with the assistance of his 
legal advisers drew up an affidavit of all his 
acts on February 21. He complains that the 
letter which he wrote asking leave of absence 
from the Admiralty, and containing matter for 
his exculpation, was on a Cy yay occasion 
declared ‘ not to be found” by Mr. Secretary 
Croker. Mr. Gurney, the barrister whom he 
had consulted, was chosen their leading counsel 
by the Stock Exchange. Lord Cochrane con- 
tributed only ‘‘a few rough notes” to the 
brief, and “never even read it after it was 
pg Av, yg for counsel.” (P.338.) Care- 
less, as he himself avers, was such con- 
duct. De Berenger, on April 27, bore testi- 
mony to the correctness of the facts in Lord 
's affidavit (p. 340); while at the 

same time he was in communication with the 
Government and the Stock Exchange, “‘ dis- 
i ogame to prove Lord Cochrane's 
guilt. wd Cochrane is compelled to admit 
“he does not blame the judge for taking 
these matters into account ; for, confident in 
my entire innocence, I could not see their im- 
portance or bearing, and did not even com- 
municate them to my solicitor till too late.” 
. 342.) Lord Cochrane declared that De 

"s uniform jacket on the occasion of 

his visit was green. (P. 366.) His red coat, 
which he had worn at Dover, was found in the 
Thames. (P. 349.) It was no doubt trans- 
ferred to the portmanteau which he carried 
with him ; but certain witnesses, unworthy of 
credit, made oath that he wore a red coat on 
entering the house in Green Street. Lord 


2 





Cochrane was convicted ; as Mr. Joseph Hume 
said, ‘‘the dupe of Mr. Cochrane Johnstone's 
cupidity, and the sufferer by his act.” 

It is our earnest desire to hold the balance 
even. Lord Ellenborough is dead; and as we 
write these lines we learn with sincere regret 
that Lord Dundonald is himself no more. 
The circumstantial evidence which weighed 
with Lord Ellenborough was the close con- 
nection which subsisted between Mr. C. John- 
stone, Mr. Butt, and Lord Cochrane, the vast 
amount of omnium which they held on the 
morning of the day on which the fraud took 

lace, and the sale of the whole on that day. 
rd Cochrane replied that he had given in- 
structions to his broker to sell out the whole 
of his omnium, £130,000, at a rise of one’ per 
cent. Mr. Serjeant Best had to own that it 
was an “oversight” that Mr. Berenger's 
uniform was described in his brief for the 
defence as a red coat ; and when that felon was 
captured at Leith, with certain papers and 
bank-notes, from an entry in his memorandum- 
book there appeared to be a sum of £500, part 
of which he expended, and the remainder 
was in notes in his possession, all these notes, 
as well as most of those he had paid away, were 
with great industry traced to Lord Cochrane, 
Mr. C. Johnstone, and Mr. Butt. Now, in 
the face of this evidence, the charge of Lord 
Ellenborough might be, and was, an error, but 
it could not warrant any imputation upon his 
integrity. As regards the assertion that the 
jury was packed, it is sufficient to reply that 
Mr. C. Johnstone struck off twenty-four out 
of forty-eight names, so that the rest were 
almost new men, whose disposition the judge 
could not possibly know. Although, as a 
matter of legal precaution, the Court would not 
hear a motion from Lord Cochrane for a new 
trial when he stood alone, yet, on a sub- 
sequent day, he was permitted to read a 
minute examination of the evidence which 
had been adduced on the trial, and to 
offer certain affidavits in support of his appli- 
cation. On July 5 he spoke in his own 
defence in the House of Commons, when he 
indulged in such a severity of personal invec- 
tive, that in the report of his speech it was 
found necessary, in order to avoid the charge 
of libellous publication, to make a great num- 
ber of asterisks. As Mr. Ponsonby, a friend, 
observed on the occasion, ‘‘ his bitterest enemy 
could not have injured his cause more effec- 
tually.” (Ann. Reg. 1814, p. 147, &c.) 
Politics and a strong spirit of antagonism in 
— of his very extreme opinions, coupled 
with a constitutional impetuosity, were the 
rocks on which Lord Dundonald was wrecked. 
He almost courted opposition and hostility. 

When we turn to his conduct as a naval officer 
in Parliament, his character appears in a bright 
and advantageous light. With a manly inde- 
pendence he exposed and denounced the bad 
administration and abuses of the Board of 
Admiralty, showed the causes which induced 
the reluctance of sailors to enter the service of 
the Royal Navy, vindicated the seamen’s 
rights, advocated investigation into the corrupt 
dis; of the funds of Greenwich Hospital, 
and on every occasion proved himself ‘“ every 
inch a sailor.” ‘Immoveable stations of 
defence,” he writes, p. 244, “as a protection 
against invasion, are not only costly and of 
doubtful utility, but a reliance on them is, in 
my mind, an indication of a declining state. 
Half the sum required for fortifications, as 
defence in case of war, would suffice to place 
the navy in a condition of affording far more 
effectual protection. There is no security 
equal to that which may be obtained by putting 
it out of the power of an enemy to execute 








hostile intentions.” We must quote another 
golden sentence, p. 261:— If the Admiralty 
could be freed from its political trammels, there 
is no question but that those who direct its 
affairs would be generally guided in their 
appointments by merit alone. Under the un- 
fortunate prevalence of political influence and 
patronage, no fair and well-understood 

of promotion can be established. The true 
strength of the navy is not in the multitude 
of ships, but in the energies and alacrity of 
officers and crews.” We have no doubt of the 
accuracy of his conclusion that “ his unceasing 
advocacy of the navy” stood in the way of his 
employment; that “ his motions relative to the 
Courts of Admiralty raised the enmity of all 
who profited by their abuses, and these were 
neither few nor uninfluential”—and that ‘his 
repeated invectives against sinecures and pen- 
sions arrayed against him all who benefited 
by them—whether personally or through their 
connections.” With a just pride he records 
the fact that Lord Napier, Captain Marryat, 
and Sir Houston Stewart, were midshipmen 
in his ship. 

With regret we close the volume ; there were 
pages in the autobiography which remained to 
be written, romantic genres instances of un- 
flinching courage and daring, and deeds of 
adventure marked by the rare capacity of a 
man who seized on every opportunity for new 
triumphs, and was the master of every circum- 
stance. These we can never receive now. We 
shall never have the story, from his own pen, 
of his share in South American liberation, in 
founding the republic of Chili and the empire 
of Brazil, or of the part which he bore in the 
war of Greek independence ; the cutting out 
of the Esmeralda, or the chase of the enemy’s 
fleet with a single frigate, an act as daring as 
his capture of the Gamo in the little Speedy, 
or the defence of the castle of Trinidad. 
Always a man of action, he employed his days 
in a French prison in studying the causes of 
the superiority of the French sails ; 
for every emergency, and ready in devising the 
most ingenious manceuvres, he occupied his 
later years, when deprived of active employ- 
ment, in the service of his country, in recom- 
mending measures for its defence, and the con- 
struction of new projectiles and mechanical 
inventions. The secret of the terrible pro- 
jectile by which he pro to destroy 
Cronstadt and Sebastopol has died with him. 
Chivalric to a fault, we have seen that the 
crushing calamity of his life was the result of 
an over-tenderness for the safety of his dis- 
honest uncle. He nobly interested himself to 
ameliorate the condition of French prisoners 
of war. He married a lady whom he loved, 
and lost a fortune knowingly by the act. He 
speaks of his son in terms most honourable to 
him as a father. His courage and resolution 
when “ dishonourably afflicted” remind us of 
the poet’s words :— 

“Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 


Bears a command in it; though thy tackle’s torn, 
Thou show'st a noble vessel.” 


He died in peace, reinstated in all he had lost ; 
he is to be judged, not by his writings, not by 
his sayings, but by his deeds, which will remain 
a bright example to the younger members of 
his profession. 
* T do not think a braver gentleman, 
More daring or more bold, is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds.” 





THE JACOBITE BALLADS OF 
SCOTLAND.* 
THE collection before us of the Jacobite 


minstrelsy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, edited by Dr. Mackay, will certainly 
* The Jacobite Ballads of Scotland. (Glasgow: Griffin 





' and Co.) 
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be highly welcome to all persons who take 
interest in the traditions of Scottish loyalty. 
Nor, indeed, is a collection like the present 
without a higher value than one merely anti- 
quarian, or as falling in with the obsolete pre- 
possessions of a few fanciful or affected wor- 
shippers of a race of kings now happily extinct. 
The old saying, which must have come out of 
the depths of the popular heart, that a nation’s 
songs are more potent than its laws, is true in 
a sense which the popular we. tthe cannot be 
supposed to have contemplated. They are 
often much better materials for history, when 
honestly interpreted; they express all that a 
code of laws too often elaborately overlooks. 
The elementary feelings and passions which are 
the raw materials of wars, and systems, and 
creeds, and then most operative before history 
exists, are preserved for a later age in odes and 
songs. <A well-read and imaginative writer 
may be capable of giving a picture of these 
influences sufficiently near the truth to enable 
us to understand the events which follow, but 
only the original remains can give them their 
full ex ion and clothe them with the pre- 
sence in which they once moved among men. 
In illustration of the comparative worth of 
popular songs and laws, let a reader fresh from 
an intelligent perusal of old Testament history, 
compare the fragments of song embedded in 
the early narrative with the ceremonial or 
social directions which occupy so large a space 
of Numbers and Leviticus. Certainly our 
conceptions of Hebrew nationality would be 
meagre and inadequate if we had only the 
latter to light our inquiry. Among the earliest 
songs of triumph is the one which celebrates 
the conquest of the plains of Moab (Numbers 
xxi. 27), from Sihon King of Heshbon. This 
lyric, so fit a prelude to ‘tthe voice which 
roars along the bed of Jewish song,” in its very 
energy and abrupt irony, throws a wide light 
on the conduct and issues of the Canaanitish 
war. Now, it may be presumed, in spite of 
modern novels, that the clansmen who fought 
for Prince Charlie were men of like passions 





,and childish malice of Jacobite song. 


with ourselves; their history, consequently, if | 
worth knowing at all, is worth knowing well. | 
A very cursory inspection of much recent | 
history or romance makes it evident that it is | 
vain to look there for a true representation of | 
the men themselves, or the passions which | 


directed them. It will not do to go to 
“ Waverley,” even for an adequate picture of 
“the forty-five.” The novelist cannot for the 
life of him abstain from employing his 
customary varnish. A well-selected collection 
of Jacobite songs will at least give us a vivid 
conception of those elementary feelings and 
passions, which we know to exert an influence 
more varied and deeper than ordinary history 
can calculate. Perhaps, in the case of the 
Jacobites, the knowledge which is derived 
from a study of their songs, will 


us further than it would elsewhere. It) 


was a sentiment which kept the party together. 
They had no Lord Somers to expound their 
principles to educated audiences, but they had 
countless minstrels to drive them home by 
wit and pathos to the heart of the world. 


The cause indeed of these men was a hopeless | 


and wrong-headed one from the first. Noone 
whose brain is not softened by romance can view 
their proceedings with other feelings than 
those of pity or disgust. My Lords Derwent- 
water or Mar cut only a poor figure by the 
side of Gideon or Barak: indeed, the leaders 
in the Jacobite rebellions seem always to have 
been inferior even to their own subordinates ; 
but still, as Carlyle says of the twelfth century 
monks, they were men and not phantoms. Ben 
acted no mean part on the theatre of Engli 
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thought and life, for seventy years and more. 
They “laid about them at their wills,” and died 
nobly, some of them— though for a cause which 
we are compelled to pronounce an unhealthy 
one. If we can understand them better by 
studying what they have left us in song, they 
are certainly worthy that we should do this 
thing for them. : 

It appears that two collections of a similar 
kind have been made in the present century ; 
the former was the work of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, the latter published by Messrs. 
Griffin and Co., at Glasgow, in the year 1829. 
Neither was absolutely satisfactory. The 
Ettrick Shepherd showed so little discrimina- 
tion, that besides admitting quite recent pieces 
of his own and other writers, he seems to have 
included Whig songs to the number of seventy- 
eight—it may be, on some humorous theory 
of political conscientiousness. The present 
volume is based upon that published at Glas- 
gow by Messrs. Griffin and Co., excluding only 
Irish and English Jacobite songs. We quite 
approve of this limitation. It would require 
a very large volume indeed to give an adequate 
conception of the character of the Jacobite 
muse in the three kingdoms for any long 
period. The present volume, as far as we can 
judge, performs very satisfactorily for Scotland 
alone what its precursor attempted to do for 
Scotland, England, and Ireland. 

A thorough and impartial criticism of the 
Jacobite minstrelsy would doubtless prove 
highly interesting ; but this is not the place 
for attempting it. We cannot be mistaken in 
attributing to it much plaintive sweetness and 
seriousness in its higher efforts; but Jacobite 
wit bears rather the appearance of an effort 
after contempt. It is often strained and 
feeble, even when scurrilous. Those who 
know ever so little of the political poetry 
of modern Italy, will appreciate the dif- 
ference between the unforced passion which 
Austrian tyranny has kindled and the petted 
We 
will give in conclusion a specimen of the wit 
of these minstrels. The “‘ riding mare” is ob- 
viously the government. The joke of the ‘‘ sow” 
has undoubtedly reference to Lady Darlington, 
then mistress of George I., of whom Horace 
Walpole has left us so inimitable a picture ; 
the piece is decidedly above the average :— 


“* My daddy had a riding mare, 
And she was ill to sit, 
And by there came an unco loon, 
And slippit in his fit. 
He set his fit into the stirrup, 
And grippit sickerly : 
And aye synsyne my dainty mare 
She flings and glooms at me. 
“This thief he fell and brained himsel, 
And up gat couthy Anne ; 
She gripped the mare, the riding gear 
And halter in her hand. 
And on she rade and fast she rade, 
O’er necks 0’ nations three : 
Feint that she ride the aiver stiff, 
Sin’ she has geck’d at me. 
The Whigs they ga’e my Auntie draps 
That hastened her away ; 
And then they took a cursed oath, 
And drank it up like whey: 
Then sent they for a bastard race, 
Whilk I may fairly rue, 
And for a horse they've got an ass, 
And on it set a sow. 
“ Then hey the ass, the dainty ass, 
That cocks aboon them a,” 
And hey the sow, the dainty sow, 
That soon will get a fa.’ 
The graith was ne'er in order yet, 
The bridle was na worth a doit ; 
And mony ane will get a bite 
Or cuddy gangs awa.”—(P. 64) 


THE WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY.* 
Tuer: is nothing original in this book. The 
sentiments expressed have no novelty, and the 
facts are accumulated from sources open to 


* The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and Philip 
Wharion. 2 yols, (James Hogg and Sons.) 
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every one who is in the possession of a 

able Whasae Lord Chesterfield advised his son, 
and the remark is retailed in thesd volumes, to 
waste none of his time upon trivial, futile books, 
written by idle authors for the amusement of 
idle readers. The advice, if it were acted upon 
in this age of book-making, would destroy the 
occupation of a vast number of our literary 
craftsmen. A pure taste for literature, and a 
high state of intellectual culture, must be 
attained by the study of the greatest writers. 
This truism needs no argument. No student 
could hope to achieve distinction by feeding on 
the provender provided in New Oxford Street, 
and the literary bon-bons which serve to fill up 
a gap in after-dinner talk are too unsubstantial 
for daily use and permanentservice. Yet that 
that they do fill a gap is a sufficient reason 
for giving them a welcome, and if they only do 
this pleasantly and efficiently, a welcome they 
will have. Grave censors may, indeed, 

that the gossip of history and the small tattle 
collected together in such volumes as those now 
lying before us, only tend to encourage literary 
dissipation; but so long as human nature 
enjoys the fun of a pantomime and the refined 
pleasures of Cremorne, the same human nature 
will also desire to be fed occasionally with 
sweetmeats, when the appetite is not ae 
healthy for plainer and mere solid food. 
Therefore, the shop opened by Grace and 
Philip Wharton must not be passed by without 
a visit and inspection. Most of the goods we 
have seen before, but they are re- and 
fit with reasonable appropriateness into the 
shelves provided for them. With old Quarles 
we may exclaim to our readers, and to the 
readers of “‘ The Wits and Beaux of Society,” 
‘You need not fear a surfeit; here is but 
little, and that light of digestion.” 

The reigns of the first and second Georges 
comprise, with the single exception of the reign 
of Charles II., the most contemptible period in 
our annals. The character of the age is well 
represented by the career of Sir Robert 
Walpole, by the memoirs of Lord Hervey, the 
letters of Chesterfield, the sayings and gs 
of Selwyn, the successes and the blackguardism 
of Beau Nash. There were great and good men 
living in England then, as there have been at all 
times ; but ro gma in religion, open profligacy 
in morals, and the most notorious corruption 
among statesmen, mark the pervading spirit of 
the age. The very novels of the day—as re- 
markable for genius as any we possess in the 
language—are at the same time notorious for 
their coarseness ; and though Dr. Sherlock re- 


| commended “ Pamela” from the pulpit, and 


young ladies placed it next to their Bibles for 
Sunday reading, no man would now venture to 
read it aloud at a family party. The chiefs 
of society drank deep in those days, and 
gambled as a matter of course; — wits 
gambled also, and got drunk with their 
betters. By far the greater number of social 
and literary notabilities found a stern bailiff in 


the gout. It was the fashionable disease of 
fashionable men. It was the uisite attached 
to office, the tax levied on society. Sir 


Horace Mann had it, Congreve had it, 
Selwyn had it, Gray had it, Chatham 


had it, and Horace Walpole, in spite of his 
hydropathie predilections and his draughts of 


iced water, was continually undergoing durance 
vile from the same cause. 

But the moral diseases of the age are more 
notorious still. Nothing could be more utterly 
despicable and revolting than the feuds and the 
domestic vices of the Royal family. If, as 
Burke says, vice loses half its evil by losing all 
its grossness, the fostering care of George I. 
and of his son must have multiplied the evi a 
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thousandfold. It would have been strange if 
the wits and beaux of the day had risen above 
the court level ; to have fallen below it was im- 
possible. If any one likes to breath a tainted 
moral atmosphere, into which no healthful 
breeze is ever permitted to enter, if he wishes 
to see the ugliness of vice, unredeemed by any 
noble aspiration or manly virtue, the court 
gossip of the first half of the eighteenth century 
will carry him at once into a mephitic region 
of poisonous exhalations. 
an air is too noxious and oppressive to 
linger in for any lengthened period, such a 
ly shows us but too plainly the contemptible 
side of humanity, without, at the same time, 
ieving the eye with any bright glimpses of 
the heights of virtue which human nature is 
itted to scale. The authors of the volumes 

‘ore us allude, with something like a sneer, 
to the saints of the Commonwealth ; but we can 
better on the grave errors of earnest men 
than the mean vices of wits and beaux, who 
had neither the wish to be good nor the ambi- 
tion to be great. Among these vices, one of 
the most common seems to have been the lack 
of ordinary integrity. To pay a bill was far 
too vulgar a transaction for a fine gentleman ; 
to be generous at other people’s expense was 
his most conspicuous virtue. 

Beau Nash’s peculiarities in this way are 
well known ; so, probably, are the following 
anecdotes. Yet they may be cited here in 
Hlustration of our remark. We give them in 
the language of Grace and Philip Wharton :— 

* Imprimis, his accounts at the Temple were 10/. 
deficient. Now I don’t mean that Nash was not as 
great a liar as most of his craft, but the truth of 
this tale rests on the authority of the ‘Spectator,’ 

or heme} a delight in pa aren he 

*Come hither, yo ” sai e Benche: 
eolly : “ Whereunto this deficit és 

**Pri‘thee, good masters,’ quoth Nash, ‘that 10/. 
was spent on making a man happy.’ 


best to keep him from that suicidal act. ‘This was | that inimitable writer, with his cold, heartless» 
the case with a young Oxonian, to whom he had | worldly, sceptical nature, has not the shadow 
lost money, and whom he invited to supper, in order | of a claim to be placed among the worthies of 
to give him his parental advice. The fool would | England. He lacked the jovial, easy disposition 
Sans ease cei oe of Sir Robert, and was too refined a dilettante 
of Beaufort entered into a compact with him to save * — wa = Sew rn se . 
his purse, if not his soul. He agreed to pay Nash | 0 ors of wwe tose H 1 feo - 
ten thousand guineas, whenever he lost the same | the severe beauty of virtue. He indulged in 
amount at a sitting. It was a comfortable ireaty | the worst kinds of seandal and gossip,—he was 
for our Beau, who accordingly watched his Grace. | the intimate associate of profligate wits. George 
Yet it must be said, to Nash’s honour, that he once | Selwyn was a constant visitor at Strawberry 
saved him from losing eleven thousand, when he | Hill—Selwyn the inveterate gambler, the 
had already lost eight, by reminding him of his | pander to Lord March, the man who made a 


compact. Such was play in those days! It is said | blasphemous parody of the most sacred words 
that the Duke had afterwards to pay the fine, from | eyer uttered on this earth, the lover of the 


ing the stipulated sum at Newmarket. ’ 
WTB dantped on ok tone i te yong | MRO hy thn ona nino 
Lord Townshend, who lost to him his whole fortune, Rion : kiln tiie wii steesindens 
his estate, and even his carriage and horses—what y th =~ ed Sel ’ of G wort 
madmen are gamblers !—and actually cancelled the | than towned by Selwyn; yet Grace 
whole debt, on condition my Lord should pay him | Philip Wharton are careful to tell us that he 
£5,000 whenever he chose to claim it. To Nash’s | had a good heart anda nature as gentle asa 
honour it must be said that he never came down | woman’s. A good heart, simply because he had 
upon the nobleman during his life. He claimed the not obliterated every mark of humanity, and 
sum from his executors, who paid it.—‘ Honourable | because he was attached to a child whom he 
to both parties.’ ” : | believed to be his own. While our authors are 
Another adept im the art of dishonesty was thus lenient to Selwyn, the Dons of the 
the Duke of Wharton :— | universities, living as well as dead, receive a 
“ Thus on one occasion an Irish toady invited him | pious rebuke at their hands for their love of 
to dinner ; the Duke talked of his wardrobe, then | drinking, and tendency to jest on the most 
= defective ; — ro wear? The solemn subjects. At the same time, our 
ibernian sugg' ck velvet. ‘Could you | authors indulge in a rhapsody on wine, which 
ee ’ le . 
recommend a tailor?’ ‘Certainly.’ Snip came, an | ;, as “the opener of the heart, the 


expensive suit was ordered, put on, and the dinner . : : 
taken. In due course the tailor called for his money. |awakener of nobler feelings of generosity and 


: | love, the banisher of all that is narrow, and 
Pee ee as HOneD fe a et | sordid, and selfish ; the herald of all that is 
“you mistake the matter entirely. Carry the bill to | €xalted in man.” Unfortunately, it is but too 
Sir Peter ; for know that whenever I consent to wear | Often the herald of all that is degrading, as the 
another man’s livery, my master pays for the narrative before us abundantly proves. 
clothes,’ and inasmuch as the dinner-giverwasan There is no historical continuity in these 
Irishman, he did actually discharge the account.” _ volumes : the pure, genial, witty, happy Sydney 
It is to be feared that Henry Fielding— Smith, lies enshrined incongruously enough 
“‘the manly, the English Harry Fielding,” as | between Theodore Hook and Bubb Doddington. 








“* A man happy, young sir? pri'thee explain.” 

** Odds donners,’ quoth Nash, ‘the fellow said in 
my hearing that his wife and bairns were i 
and 10/. would make him the happiest man sub so. 
and on such an occasion as his 
could I refuse it him ?” 

“Nash was, 


? 


i 


i 


Thackeray terms him—had a touch of the same Sydney was too good a man to be in the 

ropensity, which he may haye imbibed from | society of the wits and beaux, and both he and 
fin scandalous namesake the Beau. At any Hook are somewhat too modern in age and 
rate, the story told in “The Gentleman's | character to be ranked with a. class of men 


jesty’s accession, | Magazine,” and repeated in the “ English | Which has passed away for ever. 
i | Humourists,” is in exact accordance with a | 
proverbially, more generous than | multitude of others which prove the moral 


In noticing this compilation, we have re- 
frained from drawing largely from the anecdotes 


just. He would not pay a debt if he could help it, | laxity of fine gentlemen and of authors in those ; With which the volumes abound. The truth 


would give the very amount to the first friend | 
that begged it. There was much ostentation in this, | 
but then my jriend Nash was ostentatious. One | 
friend bothered him day and night for 20/. that was | 
ewing to him, and he could not get it. Knowing | 


his debtor's character, he hit, at last, on a happy | *4 obtained, by a process of li 


ient,and sent a friend to borrow the money | 
‘to relieve his urgent necessities.’ Out came the | 
| ape before the story of distress was finished. | 

friend carried it to the creditor, and when the 
latter again met Nash, he ought to have made him 
a pretty compliment on his honesty,” 

Nash was not only the King of Bath, he was 
also the prince of gamblers. The man who, 
for a wager, once rode naked through a village 
on the back of a cow, found afterwards an 
easier, though scarcely more reputable, way of 
making money at the public gaming-tables :— 

“He drove about in » chariot, flaming with 
heraldry, and drawn by six grays, with outriders, 
running footmen, and all the appendages which 
made an impression on the vulgar minds of the 
Visitors of his kingdom. His dress was magnificent ; 
his goa lace unlimited, his coats ever new; his 
hat alone was always of the same colour—hite ; 
and as the Emperor Alexander was distinguished 

his purple me and Brummell by his bow, 
Nash was known all land ov: i 
ae Eng over by his 

“It is due to the King of Bath to say that, how- 
ewer much he gained, he always played fair. He even 
a ge young players, and after fleecing them, 

diy advised them to play no more. When he 





found a man fixed upon ruining himself, he did his | and must not be ranked in this category. Yet 


days :— | is, the greater number of them lack freshness. 
«Tt seems that some parochial taxes for his honse | W -. have read them again and again, and 
in Beaufort Buildings had long been demanded by | familiarity, if it do uot breed contempt, is apt 
the collector. At last Harry went off to Johnson | m8 promote Neen came - Tell not as hich 
mortgage, the , what everybody knows,” is an axiom whic 
needful sum. He was returning with it when he must necessarily be disregarded by the modern 
met an old college chum whom he had not seen for purveyors of literary and historical chit-chat. 
many years. He asked the chum to dinner with And they can affirm in favour of their labour 
him at a neighbouring tavern; and, learning that that a concentrated essence of gossip is more 
he was in difficulties, emptied the contents of his amusing than when that gossip is spread over 
ket into his. On returning home, he was in- : : 
pe : a wider surface, and has to be sought for in 
ormed that the collector had been twice for the diff nt rte B t the str t 2 nent 
money. ‘Friendship has called for the money, | - qe ie ——— > 
and had it, said Fielding; ‘let the collector cali ™ favour of a work like the ‘‘ Wits and Beaux 
again” — : of Society” is, that it is certain to be perused 
We know how Richard Steele, good-natured, by a considerable number of readers. That 
affectionate, careless dog as he was, shirked his this argument supplies a legitimate reason to 
little bills, and how the immortal father of the the authors at least, for the publication of these 
‘‘ Vicar,” whose inimitable novelette quickened Volpmes, will scarcely be refuted. 
theintellectual life ofa Goethe, wasoften extrava- . 
gant withcut means, and generous when he THE ARCHER AND THE STEPPE.* 
ailed to be just. Butthesearemen whom ifwe Sixce the Crimean war the public has been 
blame severely, we love heartily, for in spite of deluged with works on Russia. Our lending 
great faults they possessed noble virtues. We libraries have been inundated with rifaccia- 
cannot say the same of the larger number of mentes of old travels, and every railway 
the wits and beaux that figure in the volumes gtation has exhibited on flaming covers the 
before us. Most of them were earthly and alluring titles, ‘‘ Russia, and all about It,” 
sensual, if not wholly devilish. They did not « Up among the Muscovites,” or “The Czar, 
even possess imagination enough to throw a his Court, and his Camp!” Productions of 
charm over their viees, which are presented to this ephemeral description belong to that class 


us in all their naked deformity. Horace for which the Americans have invented the 
Walpole, indeed, was a mun of another stamp, ¢% 











*The Archer and the Steppe. A History of Russia. By J 
(London: James Blackwood.) 
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very — name of “sensation ” litera- 
ture. e days of their gaudy exteriors and 
flimsy glories are very quickly ended, and they 
follow their legitimate destination to the 


book-binders and trunk-makers. The press, 
no doubt, teems with such specimens of 
bungling, patchwork, inaccurate translations 


from worthless French originals, done into 
slipshod English ; but in works on the subject 
of Russia, worthy of a place in a well-selected 
library, English literature may be said to be 
wholly deficient. The vast and — 
colossus, whose shadow looms over Europe, 
had excited in us but little interest, till we found 
ourselves involved in a great war, for which 
we were but inadequately prepared, and from 
which we made our exit m a manner which 
can hardly satisfy any Englishman who feels 
jealous for the honour and préstige of his 
country. We have learned to think more 
highly of our enemies ; it would be a disagree- 
able task for us to recal the nonsense we talked 
ourselves, and heard talked, when it was first 
announced to the world that war had been 
declared between her Britannic Majesty and 
the Czar of all the Russias. It would be a 
severe trial to our national pride to read in cold 
blood an old article of the “Times” of 
that year, and contrast its tone with the 
very different opinions now held by most 
thinking Englishmen on the subject. We 
are now rid of some of the puerile ideas we had 
allowed ourselves to harbour, and a more 
accurate study of the history and institutions 
of Russia would probably rid us of many more. 
Perhaps even the time may come when we 
shall no longer find the Russian language 
described asa barbarous jargon, but recognised 
as a rival of the German in energy and copious- 
ness, and hear some faint acknowledgment of 
the many eminent names to be found in 


Russian literature. The only respectable works 
which have appeared as yet in England on the 


subject of the great Sclavonic empire, have been 
in the shape of travels. Of these Dr. Clarke's 
work enjoyed considerable popularity at the 
time, and though now out of date, and by no 


means a profound work, has not yet been | 


entirely banished to the back shelves of our 
libraries. ‘“ Tooke’s Survey of the Russian 
Empire” is a more comprehensive, but less 
known, production. The author resided, we 
believe, many years in Russia during the reign 
of the Empress Catherine. Among foreign 
works, the witty, flippant work of the French 
Marquis de Custine, who has some very funny 
Stories to tell us quite a la Frangaise—among 
others, how he halt 

Nicholas himself—and the more solid produc- 
tion of Baron Haxthausen, are each excellent 
in their way, and have of late years became 
well known in England. On Russian history, 
we have no work as yet beyond tht flimsy 
<ompilations so abundantly concocted at the 
time of the Crimean war. Yet surely the 
subject is one well worthy of attention, and 
there are copious materials at hand fora history 
of this gorgeous and colossal despotism, 
destined. to play a still greater part on the 
world’s theatre than it has exhibited hitherto, 
even though Europe may never become, to use 
the often-quoted dictum of Napoleon, either 
republican or Cossack. The elaborate work of 


the great national historian, Karamzin, is | 


accessible to those unacquainted with the 
original language in French and German 
translations.* It must be considered as an 
exhaustive history for all that period from the 
time of Rurik to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Karamzin availed himself of the 


* A translation into the former language has appeared by 
MM. St. Thomas and Jauffret. 


early Russian chronicles, which are very 
numerous, and were mostly written, as our 
own, by monks. That of Nestor has obtained 
the greatest celebrity among these early 
annalists, and from it many of the most curious 
and romantic episodes of Russian history are 
drawn. But Karamzin cannot claim the 
merit of having first turned his attention to 
this truly national subject ; he had been anti- 
cipated by Lomonsof, to whom, as the founder 
of their literature, the Russians are as much 
indebted as the Germans to Lessing. For the 


Peter the Great, Catherine, Paul, an 

ander—copious materials may be found in the 
mémoires published by the Russian government, 
and in the works of Voltaire—who was fur- 





made love to the spouse of | 
| and Jowiii, which must obviously have been 
| adopted from a German source; nor is the 


nished with documents illustrative of Russian 
history by Catherine herself—Ségur, Levesque, 

and many others. The little work of Mr. 
| Grahame, under the somewhat fanciful title of 
‘The Archer and the Steppe,” which we pro- 
pose to notice on the present occasion, is a 
short history of Russia, from the first mention 
of the Scythians by Herodotus till the fall of 
the Mongol power in Europe in the time of 
Ivan IV., when, by the annexation of Kazan 
and Astrakhan, the last kingdom of the 
Mongols became extinct. Mr. Grahame in- 
cludes in his plan a sketch of contemporaneous 
Tartar history, which, considering the great 
intercourse between the two peoples, who have 
so much in common, and the frequent collisions 
into which they were brought, is in every way 
a desirable plan. His work is evidently based 


cannot award it some of the higher merits of a 
history, it bears every mark of being a labori- 
ous and painstaking production, and has 
evidently involved a great deal of reading, and 
that, too, in-paths comparatively untrodden. 
The heaviest charge we have to bring against 
him is the loose and inaecurate nature of his 
references, which are vague and perplexing in 
the extreme. Considering the voluminous 
nature of Karamzin’s work, extending to eleven 
volumes, and that of Gibbon, it is rather 
tantalising to find them continually quoted 
without the slightest reference to or 
' volume. In this respect, however, they fare 
/no worse than ithe other works alluded 
to. We miss all those little adjuncts 
by which the study of history is facilitated : 
there is no index to the book (always a serious 
| defect), and no dates are given at the top of the 
page. The names are certainly more accurately 





| spelt than in most English works on Russia; but 


there is no reason why we should write Jaroslaf 


termination of the Russian name for Moscow 
the same as that in Otchakof and Rostof, as 
Mr. Grahame alleges at page ninety-six. The 
matter is perhaps.a trivial one, but accuracy 
is always desirable. It would be difficult to 
surmise how the English form of the name 
arose, probably from the French Moscou: the 
Russian name for the city is Moskva. Little as 
they may be appreciated in England, it is 
nevertheless true that the early Russian 
chronicles are full of interest. These exciting 
narratives of the prowess of their national 
heroes, have afforded fertile themes for their 
most celebrated poets. The deeds of Oleg, 
of Igor, the invincible Sviatoslaf and Vladimir 
the Great, of Alexander Nevskoi and Dmetri 
Donskoi, have becomeasfrequentsubjectsof song 
as the round table of our own mythical Arthur, 
and the loves of Launcelot and Guinevere. We 


do not, however, for a moment insinuate, in 
making this comparison, that the early 





English legends are on a par with the Russian, 


later periods of the history—the — of | 
Alex- 


in point of credibility. In this respect the 
parallel between them ceases. No nations are 
richer in ballad literature than the Russians: 
they are essentially a song-loving nation, and 
many volumes might be collected of their 
lyrics, possessing more or less merit, but most of 
them deeply rooted in the national mind and 
affections. Their earliest poem, the lay of the 
expedition of Prince’ Igor, dates back as far 
as the 12thcentury. Specimens of it are given 
by Mr. Grahame, from the version in Karamzin. 
The Russians have of late been paying con- 
siderable attention to these early specimens of 
their literature, in which much of the curious 
old Sciavonic mythology is to be found. 
Many collections have been blished 
similar to those of Percy and Scott in 
our own country. Among these may be men- 
tioned “Prince Vladimir and his Round 
Table,” published at Leipsig in 1819, in Ger- 





| Russian Poetry,” (St. Petersburg, 


upon that of Karamzin, and although we | 


man, under the editorship of the Russian author 
| Romanzof, and Prince Zertolof’s “ Spirit of 
822, 2 
| vols.) Pushkin and Zhukovski, the two 
| greatest poetical geniuses of their country, 
| wrote many beautiful ballads and songs im 
| imitation of the ancient manner, just as 
| Tennyson has recently been presenting us with 
| “Tdylis” on Arthur, and Launcelot, and Merlin. 
) Later in our studies of Russian history, we 
| come upon the interesting little republic of 
Novgorod, formerly one of the Hanseatic 
towns, which boasted of such great wealth and 
such a number of inhabitants, till it was 
deprived of its liberty by Ivan III., under cir- 
cumstances of revolting cruelty, which but too 
frequently defile the pages of the Sclavonic 
chronicles. Nor must we forget the heroisnz 
of Minin and Pozharski, a very celebrated 
episode of Russian history, although not com- 
ing within the scope of our author’s work. 

The lan of Mr. Grahame’s book embraces the 
mary conquests of Zinghis Khan and 
| Timour, but the limits he has assigned to it 
| have precluded him from giving us an accountof 
| many of the most interesting events of Russian 
| history. The-story of the false Dmitri, whick 
| has formed the subject of a drama by Pushkin, 
| the rise of the Romanofs, the gigantic efforts 
| of Peter to unite his rising empire into great- 
| ness, the glories of Catherine and Suvorof 
|here find no place. The author's period 
| includes but little of the reign of Ivan IV., 
| surnamed “The Terrible,” one of the most 
| noteworthy of the Russian Ozars. Many 
| Very curious es might have been writter 
about him. He is the Louis XI. of Russian 
| history; and in his gloomy retreat at Alexan- 
drovski, reminds us of the suspicious and per- 
fidious French monarch at Plessis les Tours, as 
he has been handed down to us by De Comines. 
In his time the first intercourse took place 
between the English and the Russians; and 
Ivan made proposals to Queen Elizabeth to 
procure him an eighth wife! The daughter of 
the Earl of Huntingdon was selected for this 
perilous alliance; but on hearing further de- 
tails of her future lord’s court and mode of 
life, the terrified damsel was only too anxious 
to entreat the Queen to spare her such an 
honour. The position of an ambassador at the 
Russian Court could not have been always @ 
pleasant office at that time. Old Peter Heylin, 
in his quaint ‘“ Microcosm,” tells us that 
“‘ Wasiliwich, or Basiliades, nailed the hat of 
another foreign ambassador to his head for his 
peremptoriness ; but,” he adds, “ used our Sir 
‘Thomas Smith with all courtesy imaginable.” 
Not the least interesting part of the present 
volume to us has been the very quaint narra~ 
tive of the embassy of Baron Herberstein, from 
Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, to Basil 
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IV., a translation of which was published, we 
believe, some years ago by the Hakluyt Society. 
‘This was the first communication of any im- 
portance between Russia and the West. The 
worthy Baron seems to have been very much 
struck with all he saw, and has left a very 
graphic account of it. His descriptions of the 
«eremonies of the Czar’s court, the city of 
“Moscow, the dress and manners of the inhabit- 
ant, are exceedingly curious. On the expul- 
sion of the Tartars we have Russia starting, 
as it were, into new life. The long influence 
of this foreign yoke upon them had been of the 
most desolating description. Karamzin likens 
the condition of Russia during the prevalence 
of their rule to that of a gloomy forest. The 
effects of their yoke upon the nation, he con- 
dinues to tell us, are yet manifest. The 
Russian character of the present day still ex- 
hibits some of the blots with which the bar- 
barity of the Mongols defiled it. We have 
borrowed, therefore, from the pages of Russian 
history, in hopes of convincing our readers 
that much of the curious and interesting may 
be found in its annals. We can promise them 
much amusement while reading Mr. Grahame’s 
work, which is a volume of a character by no 
“means pretentious. A history of Russia, how- 
ever, in the truest sense of the word, is yet to 
be written. We have yet to be told of. the 
origin of this extraordinary people, the progress 
of their civilisation, and the fusion of those 
discordant elements of which their nation 
originally consisted. We may, then, be able to 
form some accurate conception of those won- 
Alerful resources, that marvellous system of cen- 
tralisation and unity, that religious devotion 
to their Czar and belief in Russia's destiny, 
which has enabled them to advance to the front 
rank of European nations, and still boldly to 
ing to their purpose of fixing their trophies 
on the walls of vanquished Stamboul, as their 
Oleg did his shield of iron in days of yore, 
though the most powerful nations of Europe 
say them nay. 





HOME LIFE OF LADIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Tue home life of former generations is always 
ap interesting study. We like to know how a 
dower state of civilisation and different habits 
acted upon people with at any rate the same 
propensities as ourselves, in order that we may 
compare the results with those which we see 
around us. ‘This interest is increased when 
the objects of consideration are our own an- 
cestors, for in this case we in some way or 
other inherit these results, and it becomes greatest 
of ali when it is to the women that our atten- 
ion is specially directed ; for it is by them that 
the formation of the youthful character is 
begun. They give to the twig the bend that is 
to incline the tree. 

These, or something like these, were the 
reflections suggested by the title of the book 
before us previous to the perusal of its con- 
tents. Wonder at the carelessness of authors 
im naming their books was the feeling that 

us when we laid it down. We had 

ound it a comely little volume, well stuffed 
with facts and well seasoned with suitable 
remarks ; we had appreciated the labour which 
must have been expended in rooting out 
the former, and the thought necessary for the 
composition of the latter; but page by page as 
‘we read on, the conviction would force itself 
= us that both facts and remarks, whatever 
might be worth in themselves, had far 


* Home Life of Ladies of the Seventeenth Cen 
= of “Magdalen Stafford.” (London. ™ bal’ oes 
Daldy. 











from a sufficient bearing upon what the title 
professed as its object. 

Thisisnosolitaryinstance. Inalarge propor- 
tion of the books that are written now-a-days 
with a professed purpose, the purpose is only 
evident in the promise of the title or the preface. 
Either the writer has originally started with 
the intention he professes, and as he proceeds 
is diverted from it by an unwillingness to 
discard matter that has cost him some research, 
or else he has been at the outset desirous to 
present the results of previous studies in a con- 
nected form ; and so, casting about for a title, 
has taken the first one that came, without con- 
sidering whether it were appropriate or not. 
We must look for the cause of this in the 
prevalence and facility of a desultory mode of 
treatment in opposition toa systematic one. 
It is exactly because it is easy that it prevails 
—easy to the writer, easy to the reader; to 
the former because it does away with the great 
difficulty of composition, the necessity of con- 
fining the thoughts in a particular channel ; 
to the reader, because it demands of him no 
such effort of attention as is required for the 
appreciation of a more systematic arrangement. 

n the present instance there is even less 
excuse than usual for the diversion from the 
original intention. The words ‘‘home life,” one 
would think, convey their meaning clearly 
enough. They are not susceptible of any re- 
duction to simpler terms. If English is Eng- 
lish, they give us a right to expect some 
information as to the ordinary domestic habits 
of the ladies of the period named. This we do 
not get. We have instead short memoirs 
of several groups of ladies, all of them extraor- 
dinary in some way or other, either for amia- 
bility, or piety, or learning, or for all three put 
together. Now in memoirs of persons, either 
exceptional of themselves or placed in excep- 
tional positions, it is what is extraordi 
about them which leaves a mark. What they 
have and do in common with other people is 
passed over. But exactly this last is what we 
want to have presented to us. It is this alone 
which is useful for the present purpose. 

But even had we these necessary details, we 
should have no right to generalise from such 
instances as are selected, as to the ordinary 
habits of the period. Can Mrs. Evelyn, 
brought up in France, and an inhabitant of 
its capital for three years after her marriage, 
be taken for a fair specimen of the English 
matron, when, on her first return to her native 
land, she was shocked by the manners of the 
ladies with whom she came in contact? Lady 
Warwick, who ~heads the next group, was far 
too great a lady to be an average sample, even 
had she not devoted herself to the practice of 
religious duties with a strictness which we 
could hardly suppose to be general at any 

iod of the world. So .Mrs. Basire and 

fargaret Baxter, both remarkable women in 
their way, cannot avail our author much. 
Married to clergymen subject to persecution 
on account of their religious or political views, 
they led lives of more or less constant anxiety 
and discomfort. It is evident, on the face of 
the thing, that the wife of a husband in 
Clerkenwell Jail, or even of one who chose to 
go towards Italy rather than towards Newgate, 
was not likely to settle down to an ordinary or 
regular home life. Then as to learned ladies, 
by what known deductive process can we, from 
their tastes and pursuits, infer those of ladies 
in general, even if one of those cited had not 
been, at any rate in good Mrs. Evelyn's opinion, 
all but demented with vanity? We have 
left Mrs. Walker till the last ; because the wife 
of a country rector of sufficient income would 
seem to be just what the author requires for 





his purpose; but here again the notice takes 
more the form of a religious biography than 
any thing else. On the other hand, supposing 
we accepted the selection, even then the sort 
of details which werequireare wanting. Thebirth 
and parentage of each lady are stated, no doubt 
accurately. Her sorrows and her joys— 
especially those of her husband and children, 
to use an Irishism—are chronicled readably 
enough. In due time we assist at her death- 
bed, and in all apr are presented with 
a summary of character. And all this is 
very nicely done ; and if the title had been, as 
we have hinted above, ‘‘ Short Memoirs of 
some Remarkable Ladies of the Seventeenth 
Century,” we should say that the author—it 
is author on the title-page, not authoress— 
had performed what he had undertaken. But 
as it is, we feel that we have been deceived, 
and are indignant accordingly. We bargained 
for one thing ; we have got another, sufficiently 
good of its kind, it may be, but not what we 
were led to expect. It is precisely about the 
every day habits of these ladies that we find 
least told us. They, as individuals, should have 
been kept in the background; or at most 
appeared as authorities, and, if we may so say, 
as marginal references for the conclusions 
arrived at. We did not want to get a clear 
idea of the characters of Mrs. Evelyn, or Lady 
Warwick, or even of her philosophic Grace of 
Newcastle ; in fact, such information was not 
only needless but even obstructive to us in 
forming an idea of ordinary home life. 

The few domestic details given us relate 
principally to the performance of religious 
duties, the management of servants, and the 
giving of alms. From what is said about the 
first, we can form literally no conjecture at all 
as to the piety or the reverse of ladies in 
general, any more than we could justly 


inary | estimate the charity of our contemporaries by 


the example of Miss Burdett Coutts, or their 
capacity as nurses by Miss Nightingale. Mrs. 
Godolphin, the sprightly saint, was in the habit 
of retiring from courtly festivities to the private 
oratory in her own apartments. ‘‘ Around her 
room she hung cipher hints, intelligible only to 
herself, by which she might be reminded of 
some duty, or cautioned against some failing,” 
&e., &c. Lady Warwick resided principally 
in her oratory, and “her chief employment 
was prayer and praise.” Mrs. Basire and 
Margaret Baxter were no less constant in their 
religious exercises. But surely it would be 
absurd from thesedata to conclude what was the 
state of religious feelings or practice. These 
are instances calculated to mislead, not to guide, 
if our own remembrances of the history of the 
period benot wrong. All that we may assume 
is, that those who were really religious, were 
more demonstrative than at present, as, indeed, 
is always the case with people who are asserting 
principles in opposition to those of the majority 
around them. About the management of 
servants, we are free to confess that we do 
learn something. ‘The mistresses of that day 
were certainly not too fine ladies to enter their 
kitchens. Housewifery, frugality, and other 
economical virtues, were classed with modesty ; 
young damsels were taught these in their 
parents’ houses, and for these husbands chose 
them. They would seem, one and all, to haye 
been well-qualified to take their places as cook 
and housekeeper. They superintended, nay 
assisted in, all the more ambitious culinary 
efforts, ready “‘ with the same fair hands that 
had before helped in killing the bok ig al 

paring the y, to bestow perso. - 
Sriect en Age Be subordinate.” They 
had evidently a due notion of the ill effects of 
idleness ; for no sooner had any member of the 
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establishment finished her special duties than 
she was at once set down to some kind of 
needle or carpet work. To speak more seri- 
ously, servants appear to have been accounted 
members‘of the family in the higher sense of 
the word. They received sympathy as well as 
wages. The mistress deemed it a duty to see 
that they were trained in religious observances 
as the children of the house, took care that 
they fared not the worse for the inferiority of 
their stations, and—note this, oh! heads of 
families—strove to be as tender of their errors as 
she was of those of herown friends! Altogether, 
the relations between the classes seem to have 
been more satisfactory than now. Alms were 
dispensed in a princely fashion ; but we must 
remember that there were then no public 
charities. Now-a-days, any lady who is desirous 
of benefiting her poorer brethren, to how great 
soever an extent, has only to look in the 
columns of the “Times” or consult with the 
clergyman of her parish, and she knows that 
all the good that can be done by her liberality 
will be done a hundred times more efficiently 
than if she were to persist in acting for herself. 
By doing so she would simply render abortive 
her good intentions. The closet of the good 
Countess of Warwick was the physic-shop for 
the poor. How they fared under her treatment 
we do not learn. At all events, it does not 
follow that a great lady of the present day is 
less charitable because she entrusts the sick 
‘to the nearest general practitioner, or nts 
them with a ticket of admission to an Fospital. 
In fact, organisation has so altered the relation 
of the rich to the poor that a comparison is 
oe 
addition to what. we have gleaned under 
the above heads, we find cursory mention of the 
following facts, which we will state concisely. 
‘The education of young ladies included work- 
ing all sorts of fine work with the needle, 
French, singing, Inte, the virginals—whatever 
‘they may be—and dancing ; a course not very 
unlike that of the present day, if for virginals 
we read pianoforte, and insert a few sciences 
whose names end in ogy or gony. Young 
ladies, when they had finished their education, 
would consider a treat at a tavern as a delicate 
attention on the of an admirer; another 
int of resemblance, as the Trafalgar at 
Bicehiptih. or the Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond, could testify. But here happily the 
similarity ends: for their behaviour in society 
appears to have been a mixture of shyness and 
impudence, not to say coarseness; maids of 
‘honour usually played cards forfour hoursa-day, 
-and when in want of a little extra excitement, 
would indulge in some such prank as dressing 
up as an orange girl and selling fruit in the 
ublic street. The fashionable world at large 
ad a taste for Indian curiosities, and—that 
vis all. 

We have made a very conscientious examina- 
tion of the book, and this is all that we can 
extract from it. And even this is obtained 
almost entirely from the two first divisions. 
‘The two latter might just as well have been 
omitted for all the bearing they have upon the 
subject. We are wrong: we owe to one of 
them the list of young-lady-like accomplish- 
ments quoted above. 

But what picture does this afford of the 
women of the period? Have we even an out- 
line given to fill up? Indian curiosities, 
systematic card-playing, and tavern feasts, 
must be playthings and relaxation restricted 
to courtly and dissipated society—so we may 
waive them. Of the rest: religious duties, 
housekeeping, almsgiving, cannot take up all 
the day of the most exemplary woman. But 
allow them their full share of her time, they 
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are still precisely the occupations that the 
respectable woman of any given generation has 
had in common with the respectable woman 
of any other generation for the last three or 
four hundred years. There is nothing 
distinctive about them as between one period 
and another. We should have liked to have 
heard about the hours they kept, their meals, 
their dress, their amusements; and these, not 
in the case of a few ill-selected specimens, but 
of women who might really be taken as types 
of English ladies in general. 

We have been so careful in tracing the 

revailing fault of this book, because we think 
it the business of any one who attempts to 
critieise, to set his face against a carelessness 
which is doing great harm to literature, and 
will, if not stopped, do more. It happens too 
often that a writer, as long as he can amuse, 
does not care whither he is going, and what 
means he is taking to get there. He may have 
started to go north, but as long «s the road is 
easy and agreeable he does not stop to ask 
whether he is not in reality journeying towards 
some other point of the compass. If it should 
turn out that he has been doing so, he does 
not greatly grieve. This freedom of treatment 
—we believe that to be the term—is all very 
well. We would not force the essayist to 
arrive at his conclusion by a demonstration as 
rigorous as that of Euclid; nor would we 
grudge the novelist every word that does not 
tend to develop character or help on the plot ; 
but there are bounds. When we take up a 
book professing to treat of a particular subject, 
and we find that at least half of it has nothing 
to do with that subject, we have a right to 
complain. 

Putting the title out of the question, the 
book is written in a plain unaffected style, is 
quite readable, and contains the most unex- 
ceptionable views about everything. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AONIO 
PALEARIO.* 


Mr. Youna finds fault with Hallam for the 
curt and somewhat light manner in which he 
mentions Paleario in his ‘“ Literature of 
Europe,” but the most impartial of all his- 
torians was at the same time the most judi- 
cious ; and, in noticing the Italian reformer's 
literary merits; he would -have deemed it 
irrelevant to dilate upon his religious opinions. 
Paleario was a learned, eloquent, and earnest 
man, in a land which, in thesixteenth century, 
was renowned for its eloquence and learning. 
Erasmus tells us that in these respects Italy 
stood first among the countries of Europe, and 
that England deserved the next place. Fas- 
tidiousness of taste—a regard too severe, 
perhaps, to the niceties of composition, and an 
endeavour to write not only in the language, 
but also in the style of Cicero—marked the 
best Italian authors of the period, and proved 
a barrier to originality of thought. Cardinal 
Bembo, one of the most notable of these 
authors, was accustomed to write in Italian as 
well as in Latin, but when composing in the 
latter language, he is said to have rejected 
every word or phrase which could not be 
justified by the authority of Cicero. “It is 
remarked also,” says Hallam, ‘“ that in his great 
solicitude about the choice of words, he was 
indifferent‘enough to the value of his meaning, 
a very common failing of elegant scholars when 
they write in a foreign language.” Nothing 
could have been better calculated to destroy 
this unfruitful pedantry, and to lead the minds 
of scholars into a healthier region, than the 


* The Life and Times of Aonio Paleario. By M. Young. 
Two Vols. (London: Bell and Daldy.) 








intellectual ne given by the Reforma- 
tion. The works of the Swiss and German 
reformers were eagerly read by the learned 
men of Italy, and being published under 
fictitious names, they eluded the strict vigilance 
of the inquisitors. Thus Zwinglius’s works 
were sold under the name of Coricius Cogelius, 
and some of Luther’s writings were circulated 
as the productions of Cardinal Fregoso. At 
that time the German students were accus- 
tomed to finish their education at the far-famed 
universities of Italy, and a constant intercourse 
was maintained between the two countries. 
So it happened that te German ten- 
dencies was considered by orthodox ecclesiastics 
as great a sin as it is deemed in our own time, 
and every doctrine enunciated by a German 
divine was instantly condemned as coming 
from a region of heretics. 

It is curious to find Paleario, three hundred 
years ago, defending himself from the charge 
of heresy in much the same lan which 
might be employed by a liberal theologian of 
the present day. Thus he writes :— 


“ You said I had adopted the opinions of the 
Germans. Good heavens! what a vulgar way of 
speaking. Do you think the Germans are tied up 
in a bundle, and that they are all bad? Donot you 
know, to say nothing of others, that among them 
we find the Emperor and the august Ferdinand born 
of German parents? By confounding my case with 
the obloquy of the German cause, do you not 
preceive, miserable wretch, what confusion you fall 
into, and against whom you raise your im 
brow? If you intend to say that I am of the same 
mind as the German theologians, that also is a 
difficult question. There are indeed in Germany 
many great theologians, nor is there any other nation 
in which opinions are so various ty “a i sara diffused. 
Thus, in saying that I agree with the ou 
in reality pe ager ty Your malignant Ae 
however full of absurdity, have notwithstanding a 
sting, and coming from you are full of posion. 

“‘Do you call (£colampadius, Erasmus, 
Melancthon, Luther, Pomeranus, Bucer, and others 
who have been suspected, Germans? Verily I do 
not think any of our theologians are so stupid as 
not to understand and to acknowledge that in their 
writings there are many things highly worthy of 
praise: written with gravity, accuracy, and truth ; 
copied partly from the early fathers, who have left 
us salutary precepts, and partly from Greek and 
Latin commentators, who, though not to be compared 
with those great men, are nevertheless worthy of 
attention. As regards commentators, whoever accuses 
the pay =~ ag also — ms 
Irenus, Hilary, Augustine, and Jerome. | ve 
taken them ene worthy of imitation, why 
cavil because I agree with the Germans? If 
are followers of holy men, why may I not follow 
them? Iam ised to see you always so unwise. 
What is there in them to suspect? In those points 
which have not an authoritative basis, and which 
rest only on their own opinions, I neither follow the 
Germans, nor praise those who do. Whether the 
be French or Italian, they ought not to be tolerate 
Well! do you now understand? Or do you wish 
me to descend to the folly of some, who oppose 
everything the Germans say whether good or bad, in 
order to please those from whom they expect large 
rewards ?” 

Paleario escaped for a season from the malice 
of his enemies, but years afterwards, when he 
had reached a good old age, he was compelled 
to sacrifice his life for his opinions. This 
happened when the infamous Pius V. was at 
the head of the papacy. De Thou affirms that 
he was put to death in consequence of having 
said that the Inquisition was a deadly weapon 
for literary men. Certain it is that the charges 
brought against him were of the feeblest char- 
acter—they are charges which might be urged 
against thousands of Roman Catholics who 
have never expressed a wish to separate from 
the communion of their church. Yet there cam 
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be no question that Paleario was a sincere 
reformer, and that he held every important 
doctrine peculiar to the Protestant church. 
“The laws of the papacy and those of the 
1,” he said, ‘‘ cannot hold together.” 
Whether the publication of the small but 
famous work on the ‘“‘ Benefit of the Death of 
Christ,” was also charged against him does not 


clearly a That he was the author of it, 
Fac § ghly probable, is not certain. Dr. 
M'Crie, indeed, writes as if there was no 


doubt on the subject; but Mr. Young, though 
apparently just as confident in his own mind, 
does not omit to mention that the authorship 
has been referred to other writers, and that Mr. 
Gibbi whose opinion on the matter is 
vats ol respect, considers that the “ Bene- 
ficio” was not written by Paleario. 

We pall not attempt to follow Mr. Young 
sp the many devious paths into which 
he is drawn—necessarily as nb thinks, unwisely 
as it seems to us—in relating the story of his 
hero. There is something artistic and suggestive 
in the plan adopted by some modern bio- 

phers, of grouping round the central and 
edly prominent character all those 
facts and personages with which that character 
is directly or incidentally connected. It is 
legitimate that a number of lesser 
ights should be made to revolve around our 
literary or historical planets. But in the 
valuable though heavy work before us, Mr. 
Young has to a certain extent spoilt a good 
a by his laborious treatment of it. 
spite of great application and an extensive 
knowledge of his theme ; in spite of personal 
researches in Italy and Switzerland, and of 
several years devoted to inquiry and study, he 
seems to us to have missed the mark at which 
he tells us that he aimed, and to have failed in 
catching the spirit of the times. In such a 
work, nothing should have been drawn which 
would not serve to bring out the figure of 
Paleario more prominently on the canvas. For 
this p , ome amount of historical re- 
capitulation was unquestionably needful; 
needful and pleasant too it would be to insert 
concise a hical details of the more 
prominent of his contemporaries, but it is 
neither pleasant nor needful to compel us to 
=e over a heavy and extensive field, in 
which we lose sight altogether of the beaten 
track, and gain little more than weariness for 
our pains. The work, in fact, wants symmetry. 
Mr. Young says, truly enough, that the 
is disposal were immense ; having 
laid many of them aside, he seems disposed to 
apologise for the brevity of his work, which, 
however, occupies more than twelve hundred 
octavo pages. Had it been half that length, 
we venture to think that the reader would 
have gained a more vivid idea of Paleario’s 
character, and of the intellectual and religious 
condition of Italy in the sixteenth century, 
than he can hope to derive from the copious 
but ill-adjusted materials which swell the bulk 
of these volumes. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Wortlebank Diary. By Holm Lee. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) The present volumes are com- 
posed of a number of unconnected tales, which 
are, to use the author's expression, set in a 
framework of diary—that is, they are read, 
narrated, and composed by different persons, 
who appear in this last. Both as an artistic con- 
irivance and as a convenience this framework 
isa mistake. There is nothing in the “ Diary” 
which predisposes the mind of the reader to a 
better appreciation of the tales; nor do they, 
Aun their turn, either illustrate the characters or 
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help on the action of the “ Diary.” ‘They have 
not the remotest bearing upon each other. The 
only consequence of the arrangement that we 
observed in our own case was, that between the 
constantly-recurring breaks and the variety of 
dramatis persone we get completely bewildered. 
As will naturally happen both in tales and diaries, 
people are ever and anon dying and being 
married ; but it is difficult, when the consum- 
mation of these events is interrupted by some 
hundred pages of irrelevant matter, not to get 
rather misty in one’s ideas as to who is doing 
which. In the “ Diary” part the authoress 
does all that she knows to attain an extreme 
simplicity of style—in fact, to make her com- 

tion as much as possible like a real diary. 

this she is successful; but she should re- 
member that a narrative rippling gently on 
amid the ordinary details of family life at a 
country rectory will not be likely to carry 


interest. As a good wife and mother, mere 
trifles, when affecting her Felix or her Bella, 
assume some importance for her. We would 
suggest that everybody’s relation to them is 
not the same as hers. e number of the tales 
renders it impossible for us to criticise them all 
separately ; besides, some of them are of the 
slightest sort. We may say at once that they 
appear to us as below the average of those that 
are accepted in the better ines ; and that 
the less ambitious they are, the more success- 
ful. Where the writer’s own experiences are 
apparently reproduced, as in “ e Fres- 
chon,” and ‘‘How Miss Bootle was Photo- 
graphed,” she is graphic and entertaining. 
On the other hand, she signally fails where she 
attempts the construction of strong situations, 
or the representation of the manners of the 
period. Under these two heads, the tales 
“The Haunted House” and ‘ Ashburn Ree- 
tory ” respectively come. For this reason, and 
because they are among the longer and more 
ambitious ones, we will select them for notice. 
In the former there is all the machinery neces- 
sary for the adequate production of the most 
thrilling horrors. Ina more or less ruinous 
house, old cabinets coated with the dust of 
years block up doors leading into narrow 
corridors, whose darkness is made visible by 
the uncertain me of a flickering lamp. Steps 
heavy or hurried, as the case may be, are heard 
at dead of night. By-the-bye, these steps are 
quite supererogatory, except as swelling the 
catalogue of terrors. The lover murders the 
adopting father of the heroine, to smooth the 
way for making her the wife of his bosom ; and 
is subsequently very naturally much troubled 
by remorse and fear of discovery. Imagine 
how touching the contrast between the all but 
parricide and his pure confiding spouse! 
Fancy her resting her head upon the bosom 
which conceals so dread a secret! In addition, 
there is a mislaid glove, which turns up just 
when the husband has lived long ae and 
finishes him ; and a waiting-maid of the kind 
which has now become almost a sine qué non in 
a well-reguiated fiction—we mean one of the 
stealthy, silent, observing sort, who knows all 
about everything the whole time,—lends the 
glove a helping hand at the dénotiment. The 
fact that the above items form some—by no 
means all—of the properties and characters of 
a tale of about one hundred and fifty pages, 
would at once suggest the probability of a cer- 
tain amount of exaggeration, even if the plot 
were well worked up. We regret to say that 
it isnot. The first part of the tale, that which 
relates to the old father, has nothing to do 
with the last part ; and the last part, notwith- 
standing the horrors, hangs heavy on hand. 
The other tale which we have mentioned, 
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“Ashburn Rectory,” rests its claims upon a 
quite different foundation. It is intended to 
convey, amongst other things, an idea of the 
manners and talk of “ genteel” village society. 
We will give a specimen. A couple of o 
maids, inhabitants of the aforesaid village, 
call upon the newly-arrived rector. They are 
conversing with his daughters. 

“Your brother was taking the air with a military- 
looking ae. when we had the pleasure of 


ei? Saat Uncle Ambrose,’ said gg will 
be very to be introduced to you, Maria. 
Were ever in India ?’ . 

“‘No, my dear; but once, many years ‘was in. 
Yorkshire. Do you know Yorkshire at all? 

6 No? 

“<« Ah, it isa very fine country. Is your relative- 
a single man ?’ 

“es es.’ 

“*T thought so. Ican always tell the married 
a it is more thoughtful, more solid, as it were.. 

ell, we have some attractive young ladies here; 
have we not, Letitia ?’ (to the other old maid 

“<Ts it quite proper to allude to so delicate a 
topic in connection with a gentleman, who is a 
stranger to us, Matilda ?’” 
Now, we put it to our readers whether the- 
above dialogue could be a true picture of the 


| talk of any reasonable Christian, whether in 


town or village? Would any one in their 
senses, when asked whether they had been in 
India, answer “ No, but that they had been in. 
Yorkshire?” or assert seriously that “‘ they 
knew the married aspect from its superior 
solidity ?” And finally—but we will not be 
malicious enough to sup that the authoress. 
put the concluding enh ie Letitia’s mouth 
as a specimen of what might really have been 
said under the circumstances. She must 
simply have intended to be humorous: 
whether she is successful or not, we will once 
more leave to the reader. A little farther on a 
Lord de Plessy, about whom we hear nothing 
that would stamp him as very different from 
the general run of lords, upon being introduced 
to the young lady whom his son has chosen as. 
a wife, first “hisses” at him, then casts a 
“basilisk” glance upon her. If all the 
aristocracy behave in this serpentine way, they 
must be di ble companions. 

The Shadow in the House. A Novel. By 
John Saunders. (London: Lockwood). The 
one-vyolume novel has to assume a 
character of itsown. It is nearly oto a 
story with a very didactic, a 
little dull. We tons not the shallow and 
unfailing stream of insipid small talk which 

oes to spinout theold regulation three volumes. 
But in lieu thereof we have heroes and heroines 
making, on the slightest provocation, a speech 
of two pages and a half, esoteric, incomprehen- 
sible, and about as much akin to light reading 
as would be a chorus in the ‘‘ Agamemnon” 
beaten up with a stiff chapter in the ‘‘ Ethics,” 
and sprinkled with a few of the most abstruse 
of Carlyle. ‘‘The Shadow in the 

An ” is a specimen of this class, marked by 
some cleverness and occasional power, but still 
too much imbued with the faults of its kind to 
be looked on as a decided success. Mr. Bletch- 
worth Dell, a quiet and sufficiently well-to-do 
country gentleman, and an amateur artist, has. 
staying with him an aunt from America, and 
her daughter, Grace Addersley, handsome, 
ambitious, and passionately attached to her 
cousin. But Mr. Dell does not suspect 
or reciprocate her affection, and in a 
semi-clandestine way, for which there really 
seems no particular reason, espouses the fair 
daughter of a farmer, full of high spirit and 
tical fancies, named Wini rm. It 


inifred 
is with the coming home of the bride, and the 
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shock which rouses all the demon passions of 
Grace, that the story opens. Grace is thence- 
forward ‘“'The Shadow in the House,” and 
her object is to blight the guileless and gleesome 
Winny. At the first party she skilfully 
arranges that comparisons may be drawn 
between her and the bride, unfavourable to 
the latter. Then she secks to manceuvre an 
intrigue between Winny and a certain Archy 
Cairn, who, while giving the latter lessons, 
has fallen in love with his pupil; an attempt, 
however, which Winny’s earnest. purity 
effectually defeats. Finally, she slays her 
rival by slow poison; but the gentle, unsus- 
pecting nature of her victim fills her with 
horror and remorse ere her purpose is 
consummated ; but it is too late to save the 
girl bride; and Grace, confessing the guilt 
and taking poison herself, dies at the feet of 
the dead Winifred, repentant and forgiven. The 
last chapter, in which the revengeful impulse 
of the bereaved husband, the relenting agony 
of the suicide murderess, and the sweet merciful 
pardon of the dying girl, are grouped together, 
evidences very great power, and prevents one 
from regretting having penetrated through the 
dull parts of the book. There is indeed much 
of the sternness and the pathos of Elizabethan 
tragedy about this termination. If Ford had 
written a novel, he might have ended it with 
such a scene. ‘The book, as we have intimated, 
strays rather wearisomely in parts, and the 
dialogue is not always free from stiffness and 
prolixity. Mr. Saunders, too, is a little too 
fond of detailed and minute deseription, 
though he can sometimes describe very happily. 
“ Winny” is Penge ge as a poetess, and thus 
occasion is taken to bring in several very 
pretty little snatches of musical song. ‘There 
are two underplots rather slightly connected 
with the main story : one the fortunes of Archy 
Cairn, whose “‘ drumming out” from a regiment 
is excellently written ; the other the loves of 
John Short, the saddler, which bring out some 
occasionally—though far from well-sustained— 
good pieces of comic writing. 

Daunton Manor House. A Novel. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) This is evidently a first-fruits 
of some misguided person of the softer sex, who 
imagines that she has written a novel worth 
printing. We frankly confess it is as feeble 
and inane a production as we ever met with. 
It is really so utterly devoid of substance, so 
utterly vacuous, that we can say nothing what- 
ever about it. We only recommend the writer 
to abstain from the composition of novels for 
all future time. 





POETRY. 

A Night Musing, and othe: Poems. (London: 
W. 5S. Lincoln and Son.) The few pages bearing 
the above title, on their own merits, would scarcely 
command recognition at our hands, but, as repre- 
sentative of a class which, “thick as leaves in Val- 
lombrosa,” is daily falling under a reviewer's notice, 
they may suggest a few words of kindly warning, 
both to authors and readers of such productions, 
As a general characteristic of the whole class to 
which we allude, we remark an utter absence of 
anything which at first sight calls for special praise 
or special blame, but, on further examination, this 
neutral hue itself will be found to afford strong 
ground for objection. The question arising upon 
perusal, is not ‘‘ Where are the merits?” but rather 
“Why was it printed at all?” and it seems to us the 
solution of this phenomenon is to be found rather in 
the conceit of the would-be poet than in any real 
demand for such commodities on the part of the 
public. In this age of periodicals of every caste 
and colour, the young author need no longer fear 
that lack of proper and ready appreciation at the 
hands of editors which was once so complained of, 
and if young aspirants for poetical honours would 





trust more to the ised arbiters of literature, 
and less to well-intentioned, but too often flattering, 
friends, we feel convinced that they would be con- 
ferring most signal service both on themselves and 
the public. In the instance before us, the author 
has evidently read, and we hope appreciated, his 
Tennyson, and without commi any very serious 
offences against taste or b from time to 
time, in tolerable verse, recorded the “obstinate 
Large and “shadowy recollections” which 
of usin our youth, if never driven to versify, 
have doubtless experienced. Such sensations, like 
the measles, will affect evem the most vigorous con- 
stitutions, and in many are perhaps sigus rather of 
health than otherwise; but surely, without any 
speciality of symptom, the fact of experience is no 
justification for that headlong “ into print,” 
which appears in so many cases to be the only re- 
cognised remedy. We have incidentally mentioned 
Mr. Tennyson as to some extent responsible for our 
author’s lucubrations, but to in any way include 
him in our censure would be (speaking metaphori- 
cally) to complain of the sun in criticising a photo- 
graph. The school-boy who attempted to excuse 
certain irregularities in his Latin elegiacs, on the 
ground of the same being found in Ovid, was well 
answered by Dr. Keate when he said, “ Very true, 
sir, but you are not Ovid ;” and so, in the case before 
us, and in others of the same caste, the fact of Mr. 
Tennyson being, what is technically termed now-a- 
days a great “ word-painter,” is no. justification for 
such verses as we here subjoin (taken hap-hazard 
from the pages of the author before us) :— 
“ Child with the poet-soul, dim ages sweep 
Their fearful stillness o'er star-silvered hills, 
Sun-purpled waves are breaking from the deep, 
And cliffs are broken by large crystal rills,” &e. 
Not wishing further to break a butterfly on the 
wheel, we leave the protest entered in our indict- 
ment, convinced that our verdict will be endorsed 


by all unprejudiced readers. 
Old-Fashioned Wit and Humour. By William 
Jackson. (London: James Blackwood). The 


author of the little volume which bears the some- 
what ambitious title printed above, has appended 
to the present production “a aes letter 
from the late eminent poet, the Rev. George 
Crabbe,” which, curious to say, has no reference 
whatever to the poems before us, but is only 
introduced by way of general advertisement, in the 
hope, as Mr. Jackson goes on to inform us, that the 
reception of the present collection “may be such as 
to call for a new edition of Ais much-admired satire.” 
We cannot too earnestly deprecate the oblique 
puffing contained in such an introduction, yet we 
do so the more kindly in the present case from a 
feeling that much of Mr. Jackson’s composition is 
sufficiently good to dispense with such advertisement. 
As the editor of “Cobbett’s Political Register,” our 
author has, at any rate, the force and sympathy of 
association to recommend him, but we find little in 
the verses under consideration which at all reminds 
us of the strong sense and Saxon eloquence which 
so boldly characterised all the writings of his great 
master. Some of the pieces contained in the 
volume, touching, as they do, on the most 
transitory of all topics,—the business of elections, 
will at this distance of time possess little interest 
for the general reader; but to those who have any 
taste for such composition, the “Adventures of a 
Lamb,” in which the rival claims of Mr. J. C. 
Hobhouse (now Lord Broughton) and the Hon. G. 
Lamb at the Westminster election many years ago, 
are jauntily set forth, will possibly have consider- 
able attractions. For a work which should fully 
warrant the title adopted, there is a lack of that 
close, yet withal rapid, power, which usually ac- 
companies wit on the one hand, or the aiding 
warmth and jollity which are the true elements of 
humour on the other. Yet, denying to Mr. Jackson 
the higher phases of these sisterpowers, we must 
acknowledge at once the easy flow and genial ten- 
dency of thought and fancy which the work every- 
wheie displays. Whilst never rising to the vulgar 


sublimity of the “Biglow Papers,” in roughand vigor- 
ous dashes of every-day satire our author is by no 
means deficient, and in that canter of epistolary 
verse, best represented by Moore’s ‘“ Fudge Family 
Abroad,” he is quite master of his Pegasus. In 
conclusion, we may safely recommend this little work 





asa pretty good specimen of a class of literature 
which, if never very exalted, is always entertaining. 








SHORT NOTICES, 





The Pioneer of Progress ; or, the Early Closing 
Movement, &c. Y Priae Essay. By Tone Dennis. 
(London : ton, Adams, and Co.) The 


— age is as he with Pg cn 
as age was deficient. ot ¥ 

since Pv well-thinking people would. ont 
the recently-sprung “poor man’s friend” for livi 
in comfort in a big house; and even now 

are many who think that everybody else ought to 
work for nothing. To be a humanitarian is to be 
a mark for jesting and scoffing to almost all whose 
labours are differently directed, or whose hearts are 
not open as day to melting charity. Much of this 
is most probably due to the charitable —- 
beginning at home. Those little blacks al 
come in for all the red and yellow bandanas and 
the tracts, whilst the benighted at home are too 
often left to the tender mercies of i com- 
missioners, or governors of institutions difficult to 
get into; and they are always at warfare with dif- 
erent schemes, which nobody can decide so long as 
these doctors disagree. Mr. Hawthorne’s “ Blithe- 
dale Romance” admirably shows the evils that may 
arise from a Pyaar ne with one idea—say, the 
idea of benefiting one particular class of mankind, 
and being perfectly indifferent, as far as action 

to every other class. But, we answer, society wi 
almost invariably act on that principle of humanity, 
if only for the exceeding difficulty of acting a 
any other. One man is attracted to this hospital— 
another man to that—but all are alike supported. 
Therefore, we always welcome cordially any man 
who exerts himself for the welfare of o ste of 
the general good, confident that he is pro doi 
all in his power. And, although Mr. John ae 
in his “ Pioneer of Progress,” has written a prize 
essay, and has been paid for his labour in so much 
hard cash, we maintain that his labour is just as 
graceful and valuable as if it had been gratuitous, 
and he—as a literary gentleman—had been allowed 
to starve. Robert Burns’s poems are nothing better 
because he refused to take his publishers’ money for 
them, and looked upon society as ungrateful. Mr. 
Dennis's little volume is written in a 

believing spirit that would do much for the early 
closing movement, were not all Britons tolerably 
agreed upon its merits. Evidence of every kind 
is produced, so that all may be convinced. 
Without offence we would say, Put-aside all moral 
arguments, and leave it to abide by a practical 
view of the business. The movement is beneficial 
to all parties, for it cannot be denied that all shop 
customers must be better served by daylight than 
by gaslight, and by young men and women healthy, 
fresh, and cheerful, than by worn out dyspeptics, 
morose and disappointed. The present volume gives 
testimony from countless employers, wholesale and 
retail, that their work is better done, and their 
profits larger, by early hours and the Saturday half- 
holiday. As for the employed, it is impossible to 
doubt their adhesion to the scheme; and as for the 
objection of the time being spent only in 
dissipation on the part of the young men, it is 
proved beyond doubt that the extra hours are 
almost invariably spent in ennobling studies or in 
innocent enjoyment. How thronged are the parks, 
Greenwich or Richmond, the Crystal Palace, the 
public galleries, museums, &c., on the Saturday 
afternoons! All those whose variety of duties leads 
them, from many causes, to “look at life,” affirm 
that the classes of which we are speaking are not 
those who recruit the ranks of the gin palaces, or 
the skittle ground; on the contrary, they take 
their rest in the simplest manner, ame oe, | 
themselves like Englishmen and gentlemen, an 
not as brutes. For a fair broad view of this question 
—and one not less valuable because the author is 
advocate as well as judge—we gladly refer our 
readers to Mr. Dennis’s volume. It contains the 
best of all the evidence yet offered on the subject, 
carefully put together, and gives not only theories 
and charitable arguments, but much plain proof of 
the great success obtained wherever the “ Early 
Closing Movement” has had a trial. But early 
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closing is not its only object; early payments are 
also urged; but we fook upon that as a natural 
consequence with all those who give their hands 
and hearts to the cause. 

English Theological Researches and Criticisms. 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. M. Heidenheim, A.K.G. 
(Published by F. A. Perthés, Gotha.) [A quarterly 
periodical in German]. We were somewhat surprised 
when the prospectus of this forthcoming periodical 
was placed in our hands. Its object is to make 
English theological writings understood and 
appreciated in Germany. Hitherto the bargain was 
greatly a one-sided one. Whatever we could 
“make out” of the writings of German theologians, 
we contented ourselves by giving in a practical 
form to the English public, but very few of our 
improvements upon them found their way back to 
Germany. This Dr. Heidenheim wishes to remedy. 
He takes a wide range. Sectarianism is to be 
completely expunged in the “Researches and 
Criticisms ;” and theology, hitherto only a science 
in name, hemeans to subjectto a thoroughly scientific 
process of investigation. Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, and 

i ly Samaritan, in which Dr. Heidenheim 

made important historical discoveries, are to 
yield up their treasures. And where may these be 
stored up? Why, in our British Museum, which 
the doctor means to lay under heavy contribution. 
However, let us allow him to speak for himself :— 
“The results of British theological inquiry are of 
the highest importance. Though their theological 
works are not of such profundity as those of German 
literature, they are nevertheless teeming with 
original thought. The sublimity of style in which 
these books are composed, and the intelligible 
manner in which the subject is presented to the 
reader, together with the great felicity of expression 
which so markedly characterise these writings, sre 
alone calculated to engage attention. Let us also 
remember that many Englishmen travel to the East 
with the very object of elucidating, on the sacred 
spots, difficul t biblical passages, and that observations 
mace there and then are often of great value to 
the exegesis, the field of which has by no means 
been as ? teed explored ; and in another part the 
British theologians of to-day are by no means inferior 
to their predecessors, such as Lightfoot, Prideaux, 
Barrow, Selden, Hooker, and others; men like 
Alford, Conybeare, Trench, Stanley, Jowett, &. &., 
are no indifferent writers, and in their books are the 
views of our German theologians elaborated.” As 
Dr. Heidenheim resides in England he has the best 


means of ing his countrymen acquainted with 
the labours of British divines, at the same time 
that independent theological researches are carried 


on by himself and his able coadjutors. The 
Samaritan a a in particular will, we have 
no doubt, yield an abundant harvest. It is to be 
deplored that so little of that literature has been 


iven us 4 that giant in Oriental learning, 

Saccates. e “Christology” of the Samaritans 

will, there is reason to believe, be clearly proved by 

Dr. Heidenheim, who has abundant materials—nine 

large quarto volumes of Samaritan MSS.,—at his 
i in the Museum. 

A Brief Dissertation on Hieroglyphic Letters. 
By Constantine Simonides, Ph.D, he, ke. (London : 
David Nutt. Liverpool: A. Holden.) This pamphlet 
is in the form of a letter, written in Greek, and 
subsequently translated into English, to Mr. J. 
— and contains a description and interpretation 
of five specimens of Egyptian hieroglyphicscontained 
in the museum of that gentleman. Of the accuracy 
of these interpretations only the few who are deeply 
versed in Egyptian antiquities can be qualified to 
judge. The author dwells especially upon the 
mistake committed by Champollion, psius, 
and other modern expounders of hieroglyphics, in 
asserting that allthe characters engraved on tian 
monuments have merely an alphabetical significa- 
tion, and confirms his conclusion by frequent 
references to ancient writers. Though the Egyptians 
did occasionally use i We Kear avectere hiero- 
glyphics, properly so called, are symbols, not letters ; 
and the symbolic and alphabetical characters corres- 
pond vely to the sacred and demotic letters 
which Herodotus states to have been employed by 
the Egyptian priests. Some of these symbols are 
in at least, sufficiently arbitrary. Thus 
the of a chair with a circle represents the 
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unconquerable = and the barnacle is the 
symbol of the highest authority. We can hardly 
wonder at the hippopotamus being chosen as the 
symbol of shamelessness, if it be true, as asserted by 
Plutarch, that this ill-regulated animal, after killing 
its father, ravished its own mother. Appended to 
the pamphlet is a letter to the author from one 
Henry D. Williams, who writes from Berlin, and, 
after a week’s stay in that city, finds “the weight 
of the Prnssian atmosphere, or rather the unjust 
administration of the city of Berlin,” too much for 
him. This gentleman appears to like the Disserta- 
tion very much, for he says:—“And I greatly 
admired the acuteness of the arguments and the 
efficiency of the proofs; and, becoming enthu- 
siastic with joy, cried out, in presence of my friends, 
‘Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
that thou hast sucked.—Luke xi. 27.” Mr. Henry 
D. Williams had need be the very highest authority 
on the subject of hieroglyphics, if the value of his 
favourable testimony is not to be neutralised by the 
extreme bad taste (to use no stronger word) of the 
terms in which it is expressed. Mr. Simonides 
would have done better to have omitted Mr. Wil- 
liams’s letter, and to have allowed his Dissertation to 
rely solely upon its own merits. 

Neptune’s Heroes ; or, the Sea Kings of England. 
W.H.D. Adams. (Griffith and Farran.) We are 
weary of facetious, alliterative and mythological 
titles for books. That selected by Mr. W. H. D. 
Adav-s is, like many others, simply absurd ; 
“Neptune’s Heroes, or the Sea Kings of England, 
from Sir John Hawkins to Sir John Franklin.” 
The first words read like the heading to a 
raree-show at a fair; and we must recommend 
Mr. Adams to explain how or why any of 
the admirals—red, white, and blue—or other 
seamen whom he descrihes, deserved his marine 
coronation of them. We see advertised a rival 
volume by Mr. Edgar, to be called “Sea Kings and 
Naval Heroes,” which, we hope for the benefit of 
the rising generation, contains some notice at least 
of Columbus, Vasco de Gama, De Ruyter, Van 
Tromp, La Perouse. These, as well as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sebastian Cabot, and many a modern 
worthy, Mr. Adams does not condescend to notice ; 
and we strongly suspect, from a collocation of the 
names at page 97, that he believes sea kings and the 
Norse Vikings to mean the same thing! He has 
impressed a motley crew of buccaneers and ad- 
venturers, who occupy a peculiar place among a 
series off “ Biographical Sketches,” placed in 
“chronological arrangement,” where, after the 
“gallant admirals” who routed the Armada, and 
before Morgan, Dampier, and the “ heroic adven- 
turers” on the Spanish Main, occur the names of 
Robert Blake and the Earl of Sandwich! Mr. 
Kingsley is the “accredited authority” quoted for the 
account of the Spanish Armada. Mr. Adams 
says that his book cannot pretend to origi- 
nality, but has the negative merit of information 
hardly accessible otherwise to juvenile readers. Now 
“England’s Neptunes,” and such works are to be 
found of modern date on precisely the same plan 
upon book-stalls; and, when he recommends to 
“the youth who, having perused these pages, may 
wish at greater fulness (!) to study their interesting 
subjects”—a very important list of twenty-one 
authors—we wonder that he did not at once advise 
the purchase of the “Naval Chronicle,” in 40 
volumes. If Mr. Adams had been content to leave 
the book to boys, we should have let it pass with a 
mere notice; but when he hopes that “other than 
juvenile readers will accept it with some small degree 
of favour,” we really must beg him to make both 
matter and style the subjects of very careful revision, 
and, above all, to omit the rhymes signed “ W. H. 
D. A.” The head of Nelson, impaled on a trident, 
is placed on the back of the volume; is it, may we 
ask, an allegory of the contents ? 

From Death to Life; or, Bible Records of 
Remarkable Conversions. a the Rev. A. Saphir, B.A. 
(A. Strahau and Co.; Hamilton and Adams. 420 pp., 
post8vo.) The appearance of this book is particularly 
well-timed. The “Revivals” have been treated in 
so many various ways, that we are glad to investigate 
what parallel to them the Scriptures may afford us. 
The book is decidedly good, and contains the result 
of a great deal of critical reading in German and 
English theology. Some of the “Records” have 





already appeared in “Good Words,” where the 
writer’s felicity of style, together with its earnest 
— tone, considerably attracted the attention 
of the “religious world.” We are struck with a 
new phenomenon in the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
we mean the appearance of what has often 
derisively been called “muscular Christianity.” 
The book before us follows in the footsteps of 
certainly a “muscular Christian,” the Rev. Dr. 
Norman M‘Leod, “the leader,” if we may so term 
him, of the body above noticed, which repudiates 
“praying and no working.” Mr. Saphir gives all 
throughout the book severe hits to the Pharisees of 
all kinds, even of the most orthodox stamp, We 
are glad to find that he does not think it below the 
dignity of truth that it should be imparted ina 
lively manner ; thus is the book divided into chapters, 
not sermons, and we congratulate him on the happy 
essay style which he has thought fit to adopt. e 
“ Records ” also prove that conciseness of expression 
does not prevent the subject from being well worked 
out. As it is not our province to go into religious 
oe we may merely notice, en passant, that 
its doctrine is strictly Calvinistic, though it embraces 
German exegesis, and that the notion of a millennium 
is its undercurrent. 

Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable 
Gooroo Simple. Adorned with Fifty Illustrations 
by Alfred Crowquill. (London: Triibner and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 1860.) On first turning over 
the pages of this little volume, we were strangely 
perplexed as to what could possibly be the author’s 
object in presenting it to the public. Its contents 
seemed as inscrutable a mystery as its title-page, 
neither fact, fiction, nor burlesque, but a curious 
medley of all three. A reference, however, to that 
safety-valve of authorshi e preface—supplied a 
solution to the puzzle. e found that we had been 
unwittingly perusing a free English paraphrase of 
the of “Gooroo Paramarlaw,” a popular satire 
on the ns, current in several parts of India. 
The office of Gooroo is one of the highest dignities 
of the highest caste. And it is against this division 
into castes that the whole narrative is directed. 
The adventures of the Gooroo Simple and his five 
disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and 
Foozle, who are introduced to represent the three 

ivisions—of the Brahmans, are narrated 
with a good deal of sly humour. They are guilty 
of every possible eccentricity, get into all possible 
scrapes, and are duped in every conceivable manner. 
The famous “wise men of Gotham” are ve 
Solomons in comparison. Parts of the story—if 
story it can be named—exhibit considerable powers 
of genuine satire, accompanied by a quaint drollery 
that is laughable from its very absurdity. The 
whole is illustrated with fifty amusing designs from 
the pencil of Mr. Alfred Crowquill, etched in his 
best style. 

Specimens of Encaustic Tile Pavements, Manu- 
factured by Maw and Co., Broseley, Salop. un visit- 
ing a very large church in the north of France, our 
cicerone pointed out to us a very beautiful tile 
pavement with peculiar pride. On inquiry, however, 
we found that 1t came from Messrs. Minton’s works. 
English manufacturers, therefore, have the prospect 
of employment on the Continent, and encaustic tiles 
are now commonly used in our churches. It isa 
subject for satisfaction to observe that the Messrs. 
Maw have not only studied the fine examples pre- 
served on the floors of our medizval buildings, but 
have also engaged the valuable services of Messrs. 
Digby Wyatt, and Goldie, for the arrangement of 
fragments of such pavements as remain. The 
selection has been made with considerable taste, and 
several patterns are of remarkable elegance, present- 
ing novel and ingenious combinations ; one adopted 
by Lord Alwyn Compton deserves special commen- 
dation. For halls in public buildings and private 
houses, as well as for church floors, the Messrs. Maw 
have provided the architect with excellent specimens 
of encaustic tiles. 

History of Englana from the Earliest Times to 
the Year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-Eight. By 
the Rev. James White. (Routledge and Co.) We 
must give Mr. White credit for saving bce not 
only an impartial, but also an extremely interesting 
narrative. Compendiums of history are very seldom 
attractive. The historian may instruct us by his 
delineation of the broad features of a country’s 
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annals, but he charms us by his details; and it is 
through the aid of these alone that he can carry us 
back into the past, so as to people the old times with 
living forms and heroic actions. To an Englishman 
there should be no study in the world so absorbing 
as the history of his country ; yet probably no study 
has been made more tedious by dry abstracts and 
dreary compilations. Mr. White has sedulously 
shunned the pitfall in which so many of his prede- 
cessors have stumbled. His work way be trusted as 
a reference, and enjoyed as a vigorous and well-told 
history. 

4, Handbook of French Literature. 


BWdainh 


By Gustave 
gh: Adam and Charles Black.) 
Of the many handbooks which come teeming from 
the press at the present day, few will be more 
welcome than this compendious guide to French 
literature. It is an eminent and comprehensive 
account of the most important French writers that 
have existed since the formation of the French 
language, and conducts us through all the best 
authors from the ninth to the nineteenth centuries. 
From many of M. Masson’s criticisms we entirely 
dissent, but as these are the least characteristic and 
essential portion of his work, this fact does not 
prevent our recommending it as supplying a want 
of current literature. 

Sea Kings and Naval Heroes. A Bool: for Boys. 
By John G. Edgar. (London: Bell and Daldy.) 

ere is a healthy, hearty tone about these naval 
biographies, and the boys of England will find the 
volume admirably adapted for winter evening perusal. 
Pleasant will it be to them to read of the brave men 
who have made their country mistress of the seas. 
Such a book may give life to future heroes of the 
old English stamp ; some enthusiasm it must kindle, 
which will incite to honourable achievements. There 
is noble work, and plenty of it, to be done on land 
as well as on sea; and the story of patriotic self- 
denial, of unflinching courage, of indomitable per- 
severance, as told by Mr. Edgar, will prove a spur 
and stimulantto any youth, no matter what his future 
destination may be. 











UNDER THE SEA. 
L 
Upon yon summer sea, 
With never a flake of foam, 
Like white sails fluttering free, 
Glad wild birds roam. 
IL 
Above yon summer sea, 
With never a cloud in view, 
Heaven looks adown on me, 
All bright and blue. 
11, 
Yet into that summer sea, 
With never a glance of grief, 
Fain would my spirit flee, 
And find relief. 
IV. 
For under that summer sea, 
With never a shroud he lies; 
Longing ever for me, 
Yet may not rise. 
A HLH. 





Tue tate Mr. Burrerwortu.—On Friday last, 
the 2nd instant, disa rather suddenly 
by death from the world of literary publishers, 

most the father of them all in the person of Mr. 
Henry Butterworth, the eminent dnd well-known 
law publisher of Fleet Street. Mr. Butterworth | 
first joined his uncle, Joseph Butterworth, M.P. for 
Coventry, and afterwards for Dover, in the year 
1801, and since then has been, almost to the present 





time, actively engaged in business concerns and 
matters of public usefulness. His death was imme- | 
diately occasioned by a severe attack of congestion | 
of the lungs, in his 75th year. Mr. Butterworth had | 
long been a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
as well as a commissioner of lieutenancy for London: | 
and some years ago a requisition, very numerously 
signed, was presented to him to stand for the alder- 
man’s gown of Farringdon Without—this application, 
however, Mr. Butterworth, upon consideration, 
declined, contenting himself with acknowledging 
the honour that had been thereby paid him. 
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Griffin (G.), Collegians, new edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Rout- 


ledge. 
— of Illuminating and Ornament, 12mo., 1s. Bar- 


0 

Happy Days of Childhood, Stories of Child Life for Good 
Children, 4to., 5s. Routledge. 

Hayes and Jarman’s Concise Forms of Wills, 5th edition, 
post 8vo., 18s. Sweet. 

Hope Evermore, or Something to Do, by the Author of 
“ Left to Themselves,” 2 vols., post 8vo., 12s. Cassell. 
Hopkinson (J.), Working of the Steam En: Explained by 

Use of the Indicator, 3rd edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d. Weale. 
Hunter's Key to Preces Writing, 12mo., 1s, Longman. 
—— (B.), Chronicles of the Crutch, post 8vo., 5s. 

nsley. 
Kennedy (Mrs.), Heart and Mind, True Words for Training 
and Teaching, 12mo., 2s. 6d. Nisbet. 
Kitto (Dr.), Daily Bible Illustrations, 8th edition, 8 vols., 
12mo., 48s. Hamilton. 
La Cava, Recollections of the Neapolitans, 8vo., 10s. 6d8 

Saunders and Otley. 

Liddell (E.), Arithmetic for Use of Schools, 12mo., 2s. 

Longman. 

Little Lily's Travels, 12mo., 2s. Nelson. 

— (J. R.), Biglow Papers, 2nd edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
otten. 

Lower (M. A.), Patronymica Britannica, a Dictionary of 

Family Names, royal 8vo., 32s. J. R. Smith. 

Lund’s Solutions to Wood's Algebra, new edition, post 8vo., 
7s. 6d. Longman. 
M‘Mullen (J. A.), Manual of English Grammar, 12mo., 2s. 


air. 

Maciachlan (D.), Treatise on Law of Merchant Shipping, 
royal 8vo., 32s. Maxwell. 

Mademoiselle Mori, a Tale of Modern Rome, 2nd edition, 
post Syo., 6s. J. W. Parker. 

Manners (Mrs.), Hester and I, or Beware of Worldliness, 
12mo., 2s. Routledge. 

Mannal of British Rural Sports, by Stonehenge, 5th edition, 
12mo., 10s. 6d. 

Marriage Service, Illuminated by H. Rogers, 16mo., 5s. 
Routledge. 

Marryat ea Jene Evenings, Stories for My Little Friends, 
16mo., 

Memorials of Families of the Surname of Archer, 4to., 12s. 
6d. J. R. Smith. 








Men Who Were Earnest, the Spring of Their Action and 
Influence, 12mo., 5s. Hogg. 

Miller (W. A.), Elements of Chemistry, 2nd edition, part 2, 
8vo., 20s. J. W. Parker. 

O’Byrne’s Seaman's Pocket Annual, 1861, 18mo., Is. 

Oliver and Boyd's Memorandum Book, 1861, 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
and 2s. Simpkin. 

Oxford Pocket Classics, Livy, 21—24, with English Notes, 
18mo., 4s. 6d. 

Paleario (A.), Life and Times, or History of Italian Re- 
formers of 16th Century, 2 vols., 8vo., 32s. Bell. 

Paterson (W.), Practieal Statutes, 1861, l2mo., 10s. 6d. 
Crockford. 

Pearls from the Poets, Selected by Dulcken, 4to,, 12s. 
Ward and Lock. 

Peat’s Farmer's Diary and Account Book, 1861, 4to., 2% 
Simpkin. 

Pride and His Prisoners, by “A. L. 0. E.,” 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Nelson. 


— of Jesus Christ, lustrated by Warren, 4to., 15s. 


Redding (C.), Keeping Up Appearances, a Novel of English 
Life, 3 vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d Skeet. 

Richardson (B. W.), Anatomy of Arteries of Human Body, 
12mo., 103. 64. Longman. 

Shakespere’s Hi hold Words, Illustrated by Stanley, new 
edition, 16mo., 9s. Griffith and Co. 

Shakespere’s Tempest, Illustrated by Birket Foster, 4to. 
10s. 6d. Bell. 

Slack (H. G.), Philosophy of Progress in Human Affairs, 
post 8vo., 6s. Chapman and Hall. 

Smith (R. H.), Expositions of Cartoons of Raphael, Syo., 
8s. 6d. Nisbet. 


Southlanders (The), Account of Expedition to New Holland, 
3rd edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. J. W. Parker. 

Statutes at Large, 23 and 24 Victoria, 4to., 42s. Eyre. 

Stepping Stone to Knowledge, part 2, 13mo., 1s. Longman. 

Stone (8.), Justice's Pocket Manual, 8th edition, 12mo., 15s. 
Shaw and Son. 

Theodosia Ernest, or Heroine of Faith, 12mo., 33. GL 
Tresidder. 

Tilsley (H.), Digest of Stamp Acts, 8th edition, Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Vetch (Mrs.), Tinsel and Gold, or What Girls Should Learn, 
12mo., 2s 6d. Nelson. 

Wills (A.), Eagles’ Nest in the Valley of the Sixt, 2nd 
edition, post 8vo., 12s. 6d. Longman. 

Windham (J. J.), Up Among the Arabs, 1360, 12mo., Is. 
Ward and Lock. 

Wood (J. G.), Boy's Own Story Book, Natural History, 
12mo., 3s. 64. Routledge. 











We understand that the demand for the last 
number of the “ Westminster Review,” containing 
the article on “ Neo-Christianity,” has been so t, 
that the publisher is about to issue a im- 
pression. 

Post Orrice Loxpoy Susurpaxy Dmercrory.— 
We have received from Messrs. Kelly, the enter- 

rising proprietors of the “Post Office London 

irectory,” a volume which we consider can be very 
justly termed a companion to that huge publication so 
necessary to every house of business. e arrange- 
ment is excellent, = divided into two divisions, 
north and south. We have carefully looked through 
that portion of its contents with which we have 
become familiar, and can bear testimony to the 
good arrangement of streets, groves, &c. (which is 
similar to that of the more extensive work), as well 
as to the information of the residents, both com- 
mercial and private, being as accurate as could 
possibly be There is also an excellent 
map of the districts, and we can strongly recommend 
this volume to the attention of all for whose benefit 
it has been published. 

WE notice that Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson 
have this week sold the concluding portion of the 
highly-interesting and curious library of the late 
well-known Shakesperian critic, Singer. This later 
portion holds out by no means so great a treat to 
the book-buying public as was offered by the former 
one; the most attractive articles of the present 
catalogue being those which were purchased at the 
former sale, and were returned on account of some 
of those deficiencies of frontispiece, portrait, text or 
plate which the amateur knows, to his sorrow, are 
of so constant occurrence in original editions of old 
English books. The same firm offers for sale during 
the coming week, the libraries of a barrister and a 
medical man, the choicest items, however, in which 
possess little except professional interest. 

Mr. R. Cuarnock, F.S.A., the author of a most 
useful book on “ Local Etymology,” is at present 
engaged in the completion of a unique, and we have 
reason to believe standard, work on “The Etymology 
of 100,000 ancient and modern, British and foreign 
personal names.” 

WE learn, with sincere satisfaction, that the 
restoration of the Chapel House has been entrusted 
to Mr. Ferrey, the eminent architect of London, who 
is now cng works in the noble Priory 
Church of Christ Church, Hants. 
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We ure unavoidably compelled to defer till the fourth 
Saturday in the month “The Educational Directory 
Supplement” of the Lirerary GAZETTE, when it will 
appear as usual. 


The Niterary Gugette. 


MR. MUDIE’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
Somm of our readers probably remember that 
several years ago all the hoardings and blank walls 
of the metropolis were covered with placards of 
every conceivable variety of size and colour, bearing 
the mysterious interrogation—‘“ Where has Eliza 
gone?” All London was thrown into a state of 
the most violent curiosity at this simple, yet 
remarkable inquiry. Everybody was trying to 
conjecture what it meant. Who was Eliza? whence 
her apparently unaccountable disappearance? and 
above all, why was this extraordinary measure 
taken for the discovery of her hiding place? For 
many weeks did the town puzzle itself on all these 
points, . What was then its disgust at finding, after 
some months’ anxiety, that Eliza had gone to a then 
unknown West-End dancing saloon! We bring 
this forward as a curious illustration of the perfec- 
tion to which the art of advertising has arrived, 
and one which, to our mind, displays an ingenuity 
and bold originality not often equalled in more 
exalied arts. Next to the case we have just cited, 
in point of boldness if not-of ingenuity, we should 
be inclined to place the testimonials to the efficacy 
of the Patent Holdfast Safe. For instance, we may 
find a long letter from one gentleman, dated at 
9,30 a.m., in which he informs the patentee that 
about six hours before, all his premises had been 
burnt down, his aged father, the wife of his 




















’ bosom, and his four children, had met a tragic death 


in the conflagration, but his ledgers had been 
preserved, owing to the Patent Holdfast, and there- 
fore, notwithstanding the excitement of feeling 
which the catastrophe had naturally produced, he 
had not lost a moment in sitting down to express 
his gratitude to his patentee benefactor. 

We consider, however, that advertising boldness 
has reached its acme in the case of Mr. C. E. 
Mudie. That person has sent forth, through the 
medium of advertisement, the astounding proposition 
that “he reserves the right of selection.” The 
expression reminds us of one of Thorley’s famous 
cartoons, in which a stout and overfed cob is 
exercising the right of selection, disdainfully 
sniffing the ordinary provender of every-day life, 
and looking earnestly upon the tubs containing the 
equine elixir vite. We can imagine Mr. C. EB 
Maudie going through a somewhat similar process in 
his method of criticism, Possibly he endorses the 
great dictum of reviewing-made-easy, which declares 
that an able man with an acute scent may easily 
divine the contents of a book, and their value, by 
cutting it open, and carefully sniffing the paper- 
knife. 

We should be glad to know the real significance 
of Mr. C. E. Mudie’s expression, that he ‘reserves 
the right of selection. If he means, as we presume 
he does, that no books shall enter the broad road 
which leads to his library, unless they meet with his 
approbation, we do not scruple to pronounce his 
assertion a piece of consummate arrogance. Surely 
we have some claims upon public gratitude foy 
having forced Mr. C. E. Mudie to a public avowa] 
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Probably his subscribers supposed until the appear- 
ance of this advertisement, that they might get any 
book at the library, except such as were obviously 
and undeniably marked by that peculiar form of 
immorality which society chooses to consider the 
most infectious as it is the grossest. Notso. Ifa 
work appears to which Mr. C, E. Mudie objects, as 
containing something opposed to his own religious 
tenets, it is at once openly rejected or else bought 
to please the publishers, and then surreptitiously 
withdrawn and put amongst the surplus copies. 

A moment’s consideration must convince Mr. 
C. E. Mudie, as well as the public at large, that such 
a position, such a view of his functions, is utterly 
unsound and intolerable. Suppose a man has a 
fancy for a pair of sky-blue trousers, and goes to his 
tailor with. the request, the tailor replies that his 
sky-blue cloth is all gone; or after renewed 
importunities, that the manufacturer has not yet 
finished the sky-blue cloth. Suppose the same 
equivocation goes on with reference to pea-green, 
and that the customers can never get either pea- 
green or sky-blue: they remonstrate, and as the 
result of their remonstrances—lo, the mask is 
thrown off, and Snip says to them, “No, I don’t 
approve of pea-green and sky-blue; I always wear 
black myself, and I will do my best to prevent 
anybody from wearing any other colour.” This is 
a precisely parallel case to Mr. C. E. Mudie’s right 
of selection. Why am Ito wear nothing that my 
tailor disapproves of, or eat nothing which does not 
suit my cook’s taste, or read nothing that is not in 
accordance with my librarian’s opinions? Mr. C. E. 
Mudie, in vaunting his “right of selection,” is 
guilty of a culpable violation of trade principles, 
a violation which the public will speedily punish. 
Probably Mr. C. E. Mudie was less dogmatic about 
his right at a less prosperous time. Like Jeshuron 
he has waxed fat and kicked. 

Weare fully convinced that no one calmly consider- 
ing the question at issue, and the principle so 
plainly involved in it, can hold a different opinion 
from that which we were the first publicly to 
express—that it is detrimental to the interests of 
the public on the one hand to have their tastes 
directed by a person who, by education and position, 
is singularly unfit for so august an office ; and it is 
detrimental to the interests of authors on the other 
hand to be forced to pander to the narrow-minded 
prejudices of the Oxford Street sectarian. Of Mr. 
C. E. Mudie’s taste, temper, and magnanimity we 
have more than sufficient evidence in the controversy 
between himself and the author of Miriam May. 
We have already, in fact at its first appearance, 
expressed our opinion of this work, its merits and its 
demerits. But whether we were right or wrong, 
whether Miriam May is strong or feeble, whether 
it is High Church or Low Church, or Infidel, we 
do protest against the power of final, or practically 
final, arbitration being deposited in the hands of 
such a person as Mr. C. E, Mudie. Why, Mr. C. 
E. Mudie, unqualified alike by habits and by education, 
actually has more power to damn a book than was 
ever possessed by any body of literary men. What 
was the strength of the Edinburgh or the Quarterly 
even in their palmiest days, when placed by the side 
of the power so audaciously assumed and so 
insolently paraded by Mr. C. E. Mudie? 

However, this is a question which the public 
must decide for themselves. Confident are we that 





of what he really considers his function to be. 


it will not submit to this unwarrantable dictation 


onthe part of one of its tradesmen. A vigorous 
and prompt resistance to such a gross tyranny is 
due on their part in behalf of authors, is due on 
behalf of publishers, and it is due on behalf of the 
reading world itself. We say on its own behalf, 
for in conceding to Mr. C. E. Mudie “the right of 
selection ” to that enormous extent which he would 
fain have us permit, they are conceding a power 
which, though subtlly concealed under an osten- 
tatious candour, is really most pernicious to the 
welfare of literature. We have not come forward 
to advocate the claims of Miriam May or Wedded 
and Winnowed; we do not wish to treat the 
question with the flippancy of our witty correspon- 
dent, “ Philo-Mudeus,” but we are desirous that the 
public should know in what way Mr. C. E. Mudie 
views the relations between himself and them. He 
considers them not to be those of a tradesman with 
those who patronise his shop, but of a learned critic 
and a docile but ignorant crowd. Whatever may 
be the result, we cannot regret the course we have 
taken with reference to this learned Theban. 
———————— 


THE WEEK 


A “BRIGHT” PARTICULAR “STAR.” 

Considering the austere honesty of the Manchester 
men, the public have a right to expect the soundest 
commercial information, and no puffing treachery, 
from such a paper as “The Morning Star.” And 
now, when the excessively sanctified “ Dial” is in- 
corporated with it, we might presume an inveterate 
integrity which should go far to achieve that thir- 
teenth labour of Hercules—the ing of. the 
devil. What, then, is our surprise to find the fol- 
lowing in the columns of our contemporary :—“‘ We 
beg to state, for the information of our readers 
generally, that we have seen a very neat gold pencil- 
case, made by —————, which he will forward to 
any part of the United Kingdom, post free, on 
receipt of twenty-five stamps.” Has the editor 
really seen the neat pencil-case, gold, price two 
shillings? If he has, it isa safe prediction to say 
that a portrait of him, “as he appeared,” would sell 
largely. It would literally be the picture of inno- 
cence. But the chances are, that the proprietor 
accepted half-a-crown to put in this puff of a worth- 
less article as an advertisement. 

GOLDSMITH REVIVED. 

It is astonishing to see how, this week, every 
newspaper has quoted a paragraph from Dickens’s 
“ All the Year Round,” concerning conversation at 
a table @héte, in which the confusion of subjects 
talked is made —— to take a certain logical 
but ludicrous sequence. Such a subject is as old as 
the hills, and every reader of Goldsmith will re- 
member by heart a certain portion of one of his 
essays, in which the same thing is done at a club, 
only done very much better. 

NAVAL “INTELLIGENCE.” 

We do not know who is responsible for the naval 
intelligence that the papers supply daily. This 
week we find in the “Sun”—probably copied from 
the “Times”—a paragraph which is singularly in- 
correct :—“ Rear-Admiral Stopford returned from 
leave on Saturday, and re-hoisted his flag on board 
the screw steam-ship Royal Albert, 121, Captain 
H. Lacon, which saluted the flag of Port Admiral 
Sir Houston Stewart, K.C.B. with 15 guns, the 
Py 2 a was returned by the Impregnable, 104, 
in Hamoaze, with 11 guns.” Herea slight a 
ment of full stops and capital letters would have 
made at least respectable he ore of a paragraph 
which, at present, is remarkably like the gibbering 
reading of a charity boy. We ought to be able to 
command better grammar from our officials. As 
for other matters, it appears to be “the thing” to 
return a shabby salute for a handsome compliment ; 
but, unless the Duke of Somerset has been playing 
a few cutting-down pranks, the Royal Albert is 
mounted, not with 121 guns, but with 132. 

MANSION HOUSE MORALITY. 














On taking his seat for the last time on the judicial 
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bench at the Mansion House, the late Lord Mayor 
gave vent to a flood of -— sufficient to flush 
the court with delight. e hoped that he had 
always administered justice fairly. If he had failed, 
it was not because of a latent talent for being un- 
fair. Upon the whole, he thought he had acquitted 
himself very well—as well, if not better, than any 
former mayor whom he remembered. After this 
followed a well-deserved eulogium on Mr. Good- 
man, the chief clerk, upon whom, as everybody but 
a Lord Mayor must confess, the real work of the 
office always falls. The civic Mr. Nupkins, of 
“ Pickwick,” is always in a dilemma until the faith- 
ful Goodman steps in, and saves his superior from 
much of that ridicule which ignorant magistrates 
always bring upon themselves. The Lord Mayor 
confessed that he had suffered at times from the 
disadvantage of not having been systematically 
trained in the study and practical application of 
the criminal law—hinting later that he had passed 
the life of an ordinary citizen, in the peaceful pur- 
suits of trade and commerce. It appears to be an ab- 
surd question to askk—when the reply is so evident— 
if such persons are fit to be made chief magistrates of 
the City of London? The plain fact is, that while 
corporation reform is proceeding, our Lord Mayor 
ought to be reformed altogether, and honest Mr. Good- 
man elevated to the judicial seat. But “sooner 
shall earth resolve itself to sea” than any such 
effort of common sense obtain within the gates. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE MUSEUM. 

The disadvantages of having a bad name are suf- 
ficiently well-known to every student of abstruse 
proverbial morality. Curiously enough, the reverse 
of the medal is, comparatively, but little considered, 
and this can only be accounted for by the fact that 
the world is far more fond of complaining than of 
professing satisfaction, which leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that there are more dogs with bad names 
than with good ones, Mr, Gladstone is a dog with 
a good name, as we are reminded by some observa- 
tions in our contemporary, the “Civil Service 
Gazette,” a journal which honourably devotes its 
best abilities to its class interests. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has acquired (how ?) such a fine 
reputation for stern Roman virtue, self-sacrifice, and 
a few other trifles strictly belonging to what Mr. 


. Browning calls “ the years long still,” that he might 


now commit any crime “from pitch and toss to 
manslaughter,” and might make up his mind to be ap- 
propriately praised and triumphed. His genius is akin 
to that of the gentleman who, having murdered his 
father and mother, anys that the court, in place 
of hanging him, should have “mercy on a poor 
orphan.” Every scrape he can turn te his own 
advantage ; and when he fails ignominiously at 
something small, it is only because he is born to 
succeed at something preposterously great. Mr. 
Gladstone’s latest piece of virtuous indignation has 
fallen upon the officials of the British Museum. 
These gentlemen are hard worked at not the most 
jocular employment. They must know at least 
three foreign languages, and they must be able to 
live with their wives and children on sums varying 
from £150 to £300 a year, which latter can only be 
obtained after fifteen years’ service, and which is 
then the top of the tree. At last they petition Par- 
liament, and Mr. Gladstone, we need scarcely say, 
is shocked. For one reason, he thinks the Museum 
gentlemen are sufficiently well paid, because their 
“occupation” is “congenial.” For another, he 
thinks the memorialists grossly indecorous, inasmuch 
as they had “three courses” open. The argument 
of “congenial occupation” is easily answered. 
When a man is able calmly to select a profession, 
doubtless his occupation is congenial; or when a 
boy bolts from school to sea, we may conclude that 
it is to please himself. But in such cases it is not 
considered necessary that the barrister or the physi- 
cian are to attend their respective patients (the 
terms will do for both) for nothing, or 
that the urchin is to clean the captain’s 
cabin, and taste the “colt,” unrewarded. The 
“three courses” open were to apply first to 
the trustees, then to the Treasury, and 
lastly to the Commons; the simple reply to 
which is, that Mr. Gladstone, as a trustee, and as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is literally the most 
conspicuous and most intimately concerned member 





of all these bodies. As a imen of im 
character this is amusing; but we trust that the 
claims of the Museum gentlemen will not be set 
aside, simply for the pleasure of seeing how one man 
can be consistent only in vagaries. 








MUSIC. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

The performances at this house during the past 
week have comprised three representations of 
“Robin Hood,” two of the “Huguenots,” and one 
of the “ Trovatore.” Madame Lemaire, as Azucena, 
is still under the pleasing delusion that the innocent 
spectators in the stalls and pit are her fellow-gypsies, 
and makes them, accordingly, the confidantes of her 
former sorrows. Signor Briani is neither better nor 
worse than on ious occasions ; Manrico need be 
under no apprehension as to being ted in his 
mistress’s affections by the Count dt Luna, for a 
lover more inanimate and more wooden it is not 
often our lot to behold; at the conclusion even of 
“Tl balen,” where the great difficulty generally is to 
escape an encore, not a single plandit followed, and 
the sound of the convent bell which immediately 
follows that air, was felt by the audience as a 
welcome relief. Signor Giuglini warbled out his 
“ Deserto sulla terra” as deliciously as ever; and 
after bei 
called before the curtain at the end of the third act. 
Of Madille. Tietjens’s performance as Leonora, we 
have so often spoken, and always in terms of the 
highest praise, that it would be needless to repeat 
our eulogies here ; if there is a point upon which 
we might venture to offer our advice to so intelligent 
and experienced an artiste, it is that of yielding too 
ready an assent to the noisy clamours of the pit for 
an encore. As far as deserts go, we are quite aware 
that no one is more fully entitled than Madlle. 
Tietjens to every honour which it is in the power of 
the public to bestow, but the whole system of 
demanding encores is bad, and a little firmness on 
the part of the leading artistes would go a great 
way towards checking this evil. On the “Robin 
Hood” nights certain —- are invariably rede- 
manded by the public, whilst the repetition of these 
songs is as invariably declined, There are one 
or two points in the representation of this opera 
which are susceptible of improvement, Surely in 
the first act, where Leonora mii the Count for 
her lover Manrico, the stage should be darkened. 
Why, too, is the organ interlude at the termination 
of the “ Ah! si ben mio,” in the third act, always 
omitted ? The contrast between the solemn and 
majestic tones of the organ and the strains of the 


orchestra is always productive of great effect, - | 
cially on the stage, and should not, in justice to the 


composer, be omitted here. The celebrated tower 
scene was encored; and, at the conclusion of the 
— the four principal artistes, Madlle. Tietjens, 


e Lemaire, Signors Briani and Giuglini, were | 


all summoned before the curtain. 


Formerly “ Don Giovanni” never failed to attract — 


a large audience ; now, that power seems to be re- 
served for the “ Huguenots,” which on Wednesday 
last was performed to a pretty full house; the pe.- 
formance being, both in the cast of the characters 
and in the enactment of them, identical with that 
upon which we commented last week, nothing 
remains to be said on this occasion, the only per- 
ceptible change being in the impersonation of the 


Count de Nevers by Signor Briani, who certainly | 


contrived to infuse a little more animation into his 


part, and who, in the third act, threw down his | 


sword in face of the assembled conspirators with 
such vigour that the broken fragments of the blade 
were hurled into the middle of the orchestra, carry- 
ing dismay to the violoncellists and horn-players. 
The usual honours of a recall were paid to Madille. 
Tietjens and Signor Giuglini at the termination of 
the third act. 


Yesterday evening having been announced as that on | combinations; perl a second hearing may serve 


which the last performance of “Don Giovanni” 
would take place during the present season, we may 
expect a change in the programme for next week, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday last witnessed at this house the fiftieth 
representation of “Lurline;” the other evenings 


gon. This ev 


being encored in his “ Ah! si ben mio,” was | 
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| have been distributed between performances of the 
| “Crown Diamonds” and the Bayon of eg tie 
| consequence of the sudden indisposition 
| Palmieri, to whom the part ad Danie in the 
| “ Trovatore” is assigned, that opera was withdrawn 
| on Friday of last week, and another substituted in 
its place. The rehearsals of Bulfe’s new opera, 
“The Bravo of Venice,” are being actively carried 

ening, we may remind our readers, 
Loder’s opera of the “Night Dancers” (the plot of 
which we indicated in our last number) is to be 
reproduced. 

EXETER HALL. 


The People’s Philharmonic Concerts seem to have 
come to a somewhat untimely end ; at all events, we 
hear nothing of either Dr. James Pech or his pro- 

i series; As far as the oratorio depart- 
ment is concerned, the functions of this association 
will be more a) jately discharged by the Sacred 
Harmonic , Which during the present month 
will enter upon its twenty-ninth season. We sin- 
cerely hope that this society will give the London 
public an opportunity of hearing Herr Molique’s 
oratorio “ A ” and so enable them to form 
their own j upon it; neither the “ Elijah” 
nor the “ Messiah” is likely to suffer in any way 
through being laid aside for a few weeks. 

ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


The third season of the Monday Popular Concerts 
| is about to commence, the first concert being an- 
' nounced for Monday next, November 12. The pro- 
gramme contains four itions by Weber, three 
by Dussek, and two by Spohr, one of which is the 
uartett in G minor. Mr. Charles Hallé and Miss 
Arabella Goddard are the pianistes; and Herr 
Becker is again as first violin. The 
directors, always anxious to yom for these enter- 
tainments the highest available talent, had originally 
secured the services of Mr. — hems Fea the 
of Locksley in “Robin Hood” (which, our 
oe tn will remember, is impersonated by Mr. Sims 
Reeves) proves on trial to be so exhausting that he 
| has been compelled to withdraw from this engage- 
| ment ; in this the directors have sr 
to Mr. Santley to his place, and we 
that the sppliction wil Aine with success, — 

The “ jah” is to be performed during the 
| ensuing week, under the conductorship of Dr. Wylde, 
Fe has at Madame prem 
| for the principal soprano ing s 

peewee in this solieaien branch of the art. 

Both the orchestra and chorus will be on the usual 

scale of co! and efficiency, to which we 
| have now become habituated through the labours of 
| Dr. Wylde and Mr. Costa. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The first of the winter series of concerts came 
| off last Saturday, the programme of which we sub- 
| join :— 
Symphony in 














Beethoven, 








D 
“Caro nome,” (Cavatina) Verdi, 
| Concert Stick” ........s0ee- Weber. 
“ Parigi, O cara,” (Duett) Verdi. 
Piano Liszt. 
Overture, “ Robin Hood .-Maefarren. 
| “True Love,” do. ....... ” 






| “ Round Dance,” do .... 
“ My own, my guiding star,” do. aes 398 
Russian Overture ...cecccerereereneeeereeeeeres Glinka. 
Madame Palmieri was to have — her first 
appearance as a concert singer on this occasion ; 
naa in consequence of a severe cold and hoarseness 
(which had incapacitated her from sustaining her 
usual part of Leonora in the “Trovatore” on the 
previous evening), she found herself quite unable,to 
o through her duties satisfactorily to herself, and 
Aree Catherine Hayes obligingly filled her place, 
substituting the “Last rose of summer” in leu of 
Macfarren’s expressive ballad, “True love.” The 
Russian overture of Glinka, “ A life for the Czar,” 
was a novelty in this country; but we cannot say 
| that we were particularly struck by it, either on 
account of its melodic invention or its harmonic 





to develop its beauties. 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 
| ‘We understand that the directors of the Phil- 


harmonic Society are determined to adhere to their 
“ Monday ;” this decision, therefore, on their part, 
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will necessitate an entire reconstruction of their 
band, as Mr. Gye has already secured the services of 
the Covent Garden orchestra for operas, concerts, 
&c., during the whole of the ensuing season; 
Mondays of course included. _ The result of this 
—- will be regarded with much interest by 
the frequenters of these concerts, the oa 
by a respected contemporary, of sinking 

quietly into the tomb of the Capulets, being hardl 
one with which the directors are likely to comply. 


himself of the last chance of saving his reputation 
comes boldly forward and professes that his sole 
object in surrendering the came was to make resti- 
tution to Greenaway, and reparation to the injured 
Monee. Accordingly, the difficulties of all parties 
are terminated in a double wedding. The piece was 
eminently successful, the curtain falling amid 
unanimous applause. The difficult character of 


Y ¢ Stonihurst was admirably sustained throughout by 


Mr. Wigan ; Mr. Emery was excellent as the warm- 


Our readers will be sorry to learn that Mr. Vincent | hearted Scotch Doctor, and the parts of Slack and 


Wallace, the eminent composer, is labouring under 
a severe attack of congestion of the brain. 


The Musical Society of London have re-engaged 
the whole of their efficient 

Sainton and Blagrove as alternate leaders, and 
ee eee as conductor. 


of four first, and as many second violins. 
At a meeting of the Fellows of the above society 


at their rooms in St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday | 
able and interesting | 


evening last, a remarkabl 


band, with Messeiurs | 


Greenaway were respectively very ably filled by 
Messrs. Young and Ashley. Mrs. Wigan’s imper- 
sonation of the Colonels Lady was everything that 
could be desired. Nothing could be more lifelike 
| ae nee. Miss Herbert made a c’ i young 
| widow, her acting being extremely and 
| ladylike, although the character did not afford any 
| great scope for her powers. The piece is full of 
incidents, the dialogues highly finished and spark- 


estra has been strengthened by the addition | 128 4nd the action well sustained throughont. It 


is in every respect worthy of its prolific author. 
LYCEUM. 
Mr. Stirling Coyne has furnished a new piece for 





. . ‘“ ? 
er on “Pitch” was read by Professor Pole. ‘The | this theatre, entitled “The Pets of the Parterre. 
Eidicae, 


which included some of our very first | 


musicians, Macfarren, Horsley, Henry Smart, and 
others, listened with the greatest attention; and a vote 


of thanks to the learned professor, proposed by Mr. 








It has nothing very striking about it, and seems to 
| have been composed for the purpose of giving Miss 
| Lydia Thompson an opportunity for some brilliant 
| acting. The dialogue is pretty, and the music 


Macfarren, was carried unanimously tolerably appropriate. 
—_—_— 
THE DRAMA. SCIENCE. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


The management of Mr, Alfred Wigan was last 
week favourably inaugurated by the performance of 
anew comedy from the pen of Mr. Tom Taylor, 
‘entitled “ Up at the Hills.” It is a story of Indian 
life, the scene being laid at one of the hill-stations 
of the Himalayas. The following is a résumé of the 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


General Monthly Meeting, Monday, November 5» 
1860—Sir R. L. Murchison, F.R.S., Vice-President: 
in the chair.—Carl Haag, Esq., was duly elected a 
member of the Royal Institution. 

The special thanks of the members were returned 
to M. Rouland, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, for his present, on behalf of the French 
Gover t, of a ber of volumes of “Documents 





plot:—Major Stonihurst (Mr. A. Wigan), who is| Inédits sur L’Histoire de France.” 


represented as a scheming, unprincipled roué— 
although not without some redeeming traits in his 
character—is in love with the charming ne and 
ample fortune of Mrs. Eversleigh (Miss Herbert), a 
young widow with whom he been acquainted 
previous to her marriage. The Major, however, 
meets with a formidable opponent in Mrs. Colone/ 
McCann (Mrs. A. Wigan), a clever, managing, 
kind-hearted woman, who, in her husband’s absence, 
takes upon herself the office of “ censor morum ” to 
the regiment. Being aware of the Mayjor’s ante- 
cedents, and having also become acquainted with a 
certain gambling transaction in which a Lieutenant 
Greenaway (Mr. Ashley), a new arrival at the 
station, has been duped out of £2,000 by Stonihurst, 
poe ae to counteract the latter's desi 
bring about a iage between Mrs. Eversleigh 
and an old ~elinger 8 a Mr. Turnstall (Mr. 
Dewar), who happens to be on a visit at the station. 
ere is, however, one t obstacle to this—viz., 


a packet of letters in a of the Major, | 


written to him by Mrs. Eversleigh during her late 
husband's lifetime, and which he iow tale to 
make public unless she will consent to become his 


wife. But Mrs. M'Cann is not easily baffled. 


brag on. the superstition of Monee (Miss 
Kate Terry), a young native girl who has been 
betrayed and deserted by Stonthurst, she prevails 
upon her to purloin the casket from the Major's 
bungalow containing the letters, Thisiseffected. The 
Major discovers the loss of the precious documents, 
mo finding it impossible to regain them by any fair 
prey a ~ Eversleigh’s bungalow at 
might, m the hopes of obtaining possession of the 
casket, from which, it should be menti Mrs. 
77 sa = mentioned, Mrs 


' , - me 

by Captain Slack (Mr. Charles Y. 

of Stirs OW being Secovered ta the nt of 
urglary, the in revenge places the casket in 

the hands of astall, The real nature of the 


documents is made known and Stonihurst, availing 


The resignation (on account of ill-health) of the 
Rev. John Barlow, honorary secretary for eighteen 
years, was announced from the chair, and received 
by the members with sincere regret. 

Professor Faraday has consented to deliver a course 
of lectures (adapted to a juvenile auditory) on the 
“ Chemical History of a Candle,” in the Christmas 
vacation, 1860-1. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mowx., Nov. 12.—Royal Geographical Society at 84, at Bur- 
lington House. Papers to be read—l- 
“ Australia: Proposed Exploration of 

| North-West Australia under Mr. F. 

| Gregory, F.R.G.S.," &c.; 2. “ Africa: 

} Letters from the East African Expedi- 

tion under Capt. J. H. Speke, F.R.G.S.," 

| &ec. 

Royal Academy of Arts at 8 o'clock. First 

| Lecture on Anatomy, by Richard Part- 

| ridge, Esq. 





| Tcrs. Vor. 13.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George Street, Westminster, at 8 o'clock. 

Opening Meeting. Renewed Discussion 
upon Mr. Michael Scott's Paper on 

* Breakwaters. Part IL” 

Zoological Society of London at 9 P.m. 
i The following Papers will be read:—1l 
} Mr. O. Salvin, on “The Egg of the 
Quésal (Trogon resplendens);” 2. Mr. 
} Gould, on “‘ A new species of Kangaroo;” 
j 3. Mr. Gould, on “A third species of the 
\ genus Moho of Lesson;” 4. Mr. Gould, 

on “A Hornbill from West Africa ;” 5. 
| Professor Reinhardt, on “ Baleeniceps,” 


j 


i and other Papers. 
Tuurs. Yor. 15.—Royal Society at 8} o'clock. 


The Linnean Society at 8 o’clock. 
( Satvr., Yor. 17.—Royal Asiatic Society at 3 o'clock. 





THE UNIVERSITIES, 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oxronp, Nov. 8. 

A eoop deal of interest has been felt in Oxford at 
the conduct of the magnanimous vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge, at his silver cup for the best shot, and 
the encouragement in high academical quarters given 
to the great national movement of self-defence. 
Here the affair was not acknowledged by the autho- 
rities with the same enthusiasm as seems to have met 
it at Cambridge. In some colleges a systematic 
repression was put on the warlike ardour of youth, 
and permission to join the corps was given very 
grudgingly. What would be the effect if our vice- 
chancellor were to bestow a cup, or the like of it, 
on the best shot, is not quite easy to anticipate. 
Let us hope that it is not as childish to speculate on 
the good of this form of recognition as it is ordi- 
narily to build castles on events which will not 
happen. Meanwhile, it is quite certain that the 
good results of the drill are visible and notorious, 
and that the bad ones which were predicted have 
never happened. 

The vice-chancellor has had a narrow escape, 
and others with him. Those of your readers who are 
familiar with the arrangements of St. Mary’s Church, 
will remember that at the south-east and north-west 
doors used to be two gigantic stoves, with long flues, 
which formed the warming apparatus for the church. 
Some time ago it was determined that these should 
be removed, and that an underground apparatus, 
with hot air or hot water-pipes—for I am not certain 
which was —should be substituted. The 
details, and the recommendation of the fittest person 
for the work, were entrusted to Mr. Scott, who has 
acted as architect for the university in the restora- 
tion of St. Mary’s Tower. For some weeks the 
church has been shut while the apparatus was being 
laid down, but the affair was finished early in the 
past week, and had been several times tried, to the 
satisfaction of the parties concerned in it. The 
church was to be opened for university purposes on 
Sunday, Nov. 4, and the bishop was to have preached 
there in the afternoon. 

But at about half-past twelve on Saturday morn- 
ing an explosion took place just under the vice- 
chancellor's chair, shattered it, and most of the 
doctors’ seats near, with the ladies’ pews behind, into 
fragments, so that they look, according to the 
description of an eye-witness, like an old timber- 
yard, and blew out the casements in the west and 
south windows of the church. There is hardly a 
square of glass unbroken, with the exception of the 
two stained windows, one of which is unharmed, 
and the other only slightly injured. The damage 
is reckoned at little less than £1,000. 

Twenty-four hours later, and the explosion would 
have taken place in the midst of the university 
sermon, and would have been a most appalling and 
destructive calamity. There is ground for the 
greatest thankfulness at the escape which the 
university has had, and the more so as the accident 
did not occur at the first trial of the machinery, but 
after it had been fairly, and, as was thought, satis- 
factorily, tested. It is not clearly made out how it 
was that the explosion took place; whether, that is to 
say, it was from heated air, or from the water getting 
too lowin the boiler, and being suddenly converted into 
steam. But, whatever the cause may be, it seems 
admitted on all sides that it must have been imme- 
diately brought about by great carelessness, and that 
great blame should attach to those who had the 
responsibility of management. No one was seriously 
hurt. The university organist was practising on 
the instrument in the gallery, and had some slight 
bruises, a smart shock, antl no doubt a very severe 
fright; but no one else it appears, was harmed. 
Now that the mischief is done, and the dan 
over, some people tell us that it is a judgment for 
omitting the time-honoured celebration of powder- 
plot day ; others, that it is significant of the blow- 
ings-up which the vice-chancellor and other autho- 
rities have to expect from the opposition which 
seems to have permanently ished itself in 
congregation, and which watches narrowly the pro- 
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ceedings of academical dignitaries. I told you 
how Mr. Goldwin Smith had opened fire upon the 
council, or perhaps the vice-chancellor, for the 
abortive bill of last session. This affair is by no 
means cleared up, and, as the procedure is not ex- 
plained, has excited not a little curiosity and expecta- 
tion. At any rate there is a gocd deal of jealousy 
at any attempt to exceed administrative, and pass 
into legislative, functions. 

The middle class delegacy is completed, and has 
before it some work, especially that which arises 
from an amalgamation, in some degree, with the 
Cambridge scheme. There have been, I am in- 





assign this material value to it. Yearly the num- 
ber of those who proffer this part of the examina- 
tion is diminishing, and some readers will remember 
how Sir J. Coleridge commented on the fact at 
Exeter, in a speech reported lately in the “ Times,” 
and commented on in a leading article. Unless the 
university wishes, or is prepared to see, the “religious 
knowledge examination” become small by degrees 
and beautifully less, they must be prepared to give it 
avalue. Therecan be nodoubt why hitherto no value 
| has been assigned. It is because no value is assigned 
| to religious knowledge in our domestic examinations. 
| Whether or no this disinclination to give a material 


formed, several attempts made to harmonise the | Weight to religious knowledge is a wise rule or not, 


work of the two universities ; and while free action 
in detail is secured by each, to obviate, if possible, | 
a rivalry, or an appearance of rivalry, between the 
corporations, and to do especially that which seems | 
most desirable to the parties primarily interested— | 
that is to say, the local committees—and through | 
them the schools, masters, and pupils. 


We may be pretty sure, I take it, that there will 
be only one examination in the year—that is to say 
that Cambridge will examine hereafter in the | 
summer, and at the same time as Oxford. The | 
Oxford plen, too, will admit juniors up to the age | 
of fifteen ard a half years—or, to speak more cor- | 
rectly, will examine juniors who have not exceeded | 
their fifteenth year before the Ist of January pre- | 
ceding the summer examination. But here I think 
the corporation will stop. The territorial division 
which assigned one half of England to Oxford, and 
the other half to Cambridge—each half to be 
occupied alternately by cach university—will break | 
down, since the Cambridge senate declines to affix | 
any title to the senior candidates. I do not say that | 
Cambridge is wrong or Oxford right in giving this | 
title. But the Oxford scheme has an advantage in | 
point of fact. It has given the title for three years, | 


is, I imagine, best answered by the notoriously low 
standard of divinity in the candidates for degrees. 

ere, however, more or less knowledge may be 
enforced ; but ina scheme so purely voluntary as the 
local examinations, it is depressed at once in quan- 
tity and quality. 

Thinking that your readers might be interested 
in the present sfatus of this educational movement, 
and the immediate position in which the two uni- 
versities stand to each other, I made it my busi- 
ness to get at these matters from one of the most 
active and best-informed of the Oxford delegacy, 
who told me freely enough what were the facts of 
the case, and what his views were about the likeli- 
hood of the future. I may observe, in quitting the 
subject, that the regulations for the year 1861 will 
very shortly be published, and in the hands of the 
secretaries for the local committees. 


Camprince, Nov. 7. 
Dr. Jeremie, Regius Professor of Divinity, is one 
of our most attractive preachers, and can always 
command a large audience. On Sunday afternoon 
he preached at Great St. Mary’s. His discourse was 


and cannot retrace its steps if it would, so many | upon the vicarious sufferings of Christ, a doctrine 
hundreds of people have the title; and if it were | which he thought needed to be emphatically enforced 





withheld now, not only would the whole scheme 
become suspicious, but the very evil which the ob- 
jectors to the title predicted—a fictitious value— 


would ensue from its rarity. But I cannot help | counselled them to be ever courageous in attacking | particular 
thinking that as Oxford took the initiative, it would | error, he warned them against harsh treatment of | will be their next 


| in what he called “these perilous times.” In 


| addressing the young men in the galleries, whilst he 


401 


the extension of the influence of this university 
among the nations of Europe and Asia.” His 
pamphlet is a temperate narrative of the disturbance 
which took place two years since relative to the 
panishment of members of the university taken in 

acts of immorality. The conduct of Mr. Wil- 
liams upon that occasion was pitched in too high a 
key to be agreeable to some amongst us, and he has 
consequently been unpopular with them ever since. 
It is to that occurrence that = Agger be gece i 
hence his lana w we 
recommend ‘to the slat tines who wish to get 
a definite notion of what all the disturbance was 
about. 

The rifle-shvoting match, to which I alluded last 
week, came off with as much ¢clut as such a thing 
was likely to meet with. Be it known that a rifle- 
match is “ slow” work for tors. You hear a 
bang and a whiz, and see a flag stuck out of a black 
hat, and that is all. It is not the least exciting te 
those who are not immediately interested, as. 
three-fourths of the people present cannot see the 
very little that is to be seen, one does not wonder 
that the attendance falls short of what a cricket 
match attracts. There were five or six days’ shooting 
altogether, and Mr. Peterkin, of Emmanuel, who 
made thirty-seven points, was the winner of the cup 
which the vice-chancellor generously gave as « 
stimulus to the volunteer movement. 

Ail the world knows what attractive concerts are 
given in our dingy Town Hall by the University 
Musical Society. ‘Twice each term do the members 
of that flourishing body draw together rather more 
people than the room will comfortably accommodate 
to listen to music, some of which is good, and some 
indifferent, whilst all of it is accepted thankfully as 
the result of a generous wish to give pleasure. 
They begin their campaign this evening. I think 


I have adverted in some of pe saeco. letters to 
another musical society, whi depends in ap 





excellence. It would be wrong to break through 
the semi-pri which this society affects, — 

i allusion toit. I understand that “ Kiijah” 
which will take 


have been discreet in Cambridge, even against its | the erring—a doctrine quite in keeping with the | place during the oho term, but I do not know on 


own judgment, to acknowledge and endorse that 
which the Oxford scheme made a prominent charac- 
teristic in the whole movement. At any rate, the 
result of the several examinations is that the Oxford 
certificate has a higher material value than the 


Cambridge one; and that the Oxford examination | 


is thereupon the more popular, because the more 
liberal of the two. And of course the Oxford dele- 
gates look carefully to the opinions of those in 
whose interest the whole movement originated— 


| preacher’s character. 


The censure passed upon Mr. George Williams, | 


| when the senate took the unprecedented step of 
| rejecting him when nominated to the office of 


mphlet. There may be two opinions as to the 
| policy of keeping the question alive, and you will 
| find many persons inclined to think that it would 
| have been as well if the matter had been allowed to 
| drop into oblivion. 


| proctor, has called forth from him an explanatory | 


And yet, quite independent of | 


| what day. 

Mr. Neville, Master of Magdalene, has heen 
re-elected vice-chancellor for the ensuing year. 
This is in accordance with public expectation. I 


question of nomination. The re-election of Mr. 
Neville was regarded by some members of that body 
as a departure from routine, not justifiable by the 
circumstances of the case, and they objected to the 
proposal to return his name first in order. By a 


schoolmasters, that is to say, and their pupils; and | the natural wish which a man who feels himself to | narrow majority, however, they were overruled, and 
| have been wronged has to set himself . go the | the heads nominated were the master of 


would not, except from unavoidable necessity due to 
the difficulty of harmonising all the suggestions 
they receive, fail to give effect to any suggestions 
made by local committees, and any estimate that 
they may make of the various details or differences 
in the several academical programmes. 


So much for the harmony between the two uni- 


versities. For the other point—one of very vital | 


and pressing significance—that of the position here- 

to be assigned to religious knowledge, your 
readers should know that the statute precludes in 
its present form any religious examination which is 
not technically that of the Established Church, by 
the conventional meaning annexed to the words 
“rudiments of faith and religion.” To omit, then, 
the religious examination altogether, or to give one 
which would include in it the examination of Non- 
conformists, is not in the power of the delegacy. 
They are obliged to carry out the statute, and the 
statute gives no latitude. Whether the statute 
would be altered in case an appeal were made to 
convocation, is, I imagine, doubtful. Probably con- 
vocation, habitually jealous of latitudinarian notions, 
and certainly susceptible of strong influences the 
other way, would refuse to rescind the existing 
words. At any rate to try and fail would be a worse 
state than that at present, if the present is a bad 
state. 


But the delegates have it in their power to assign | 
a material value to religious knowledge, and I feel | 
convinced that at no remote period they must | 


| world, there are special reasons why Mr. Williams 


| that of establishing in Cambridge hostels for mem- 
| bers of the Eastern churches, and during the late 


| Long he was working hard in Russia in pre- | 
iminary arrangements. The success of the pro- | re-elected as heads, although 


ject in the first instance depends in no small 
degree upon the confidence placed in those who are 
chiefly engaged in promoting it. When the foreign 
communities among whom he has recently been 
explaining the advantages offered to them by recent 
legislation, learn, he says, “that I was greeted, on 
my return to the university, with a practical vote of 
censure from the senate, without example in our 
history, and wholly uaexplained, I do not see how 
they can fail to draw one of two conclusions,—either 
that the university disapproves of the measures 
which I am organising for their benefit, and has 
adopted this method of signifying its disapproval ; 
or that I have in some manner been guilty of very 
grave impropriety, whereby I have forfeited the 
confidence of the university, and disqualified myself 
for one of its highest offices, to which, in particular, 
is committed the custody of morals and the main- 
tenance of discipline. In either case, they will 
| naturally argue that one who has _ incurred 
the censure of his university is least of all 
qualified to take a inent part in a great 





promin , 
educational _movement having for its design 


| 
| 
j 





| and the president of Queen's. At the election by 
| should speak. Perhaps you are aware that he has | 
warmly undertaken a somewhat difficult project— | office by sixty votes against fifteen. 


the senate, on Monday, the former was reinstated in 


Another election took place this morning, 
namely, that of members of the council of 
senate. The masters of Trinity and Jesus were 
rather a Vi 
effort was made to substitute the master of 
John’s for the latter. Professor Ellicott 
place of Professor Selwyn, who retired ; 
es — of the ae Mr. 

inity and Mr. Bright of Magdalene succeed 
eal St John’s and Mr. Martin of Trinity. 
The voting was as follows, the successful i 
being printed in italics :-— 

HEADS. 
Master of Trinity aa oe SO 
Master of Jesus jus «. 74 
Master of St. John’s... .. 60 
Provost of King’s i oni a 
Master of Christ’s ace ee 
Master of Sidney n> I 
President of Queen’s 1 
PROFESSORS. 
Professor Brown * os 
24 
7 
3 


F 


i 


: 
Fs 


Professor Thompson... ni 
Miller 








z 
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OTHER MEMBERS OF THE SENATE. 


Archdeacon France... on EO 
Dr. Paget, Caius Le ee 
Mr. Lightfoot, Trinity ... soe tA 
Mr. Bright, Magdalene os ae 
Mr. Livering, St. John’s .. 46 
Mr. Rigg, St.Jchn’s ... os oe 
Mr. Gunson, Christ’s ... speci aie 
Mr. Perowne, Corpus ... aikm i 
Mr. Lamb, Caius a son 
Mr. G. Williams, King’s aa 
Mr. Power, Pembroke ... <i Ss 
Mr. Ferrars, Caius ae Uae 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Panis, November 7. 
Ir is quite certain that our amiable allies are fa 
from pleased at all we have done at the Taku Forts 
and they have a decided objection to allowing that 
the first man who entered the stormed fortress was 
Lieutenant Shaw. They will have it that the first 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Schmitz. Strange to say 
the French papers, which so rarely reproduce the 
correspondences of London journals, have this time 
translated many passages of the splendidly-written 
account to the “ Times” by its China correspondent, 


a mis-statement of facts, and the luckless “'Times” 
correspondent fares by no means well at this 
moment in the salons of the French capital. The 
ing in which the news of this Chinese vi 

received here, moreover, clearly shows what a 
= is - Stgerenee gel between two 

in the relative positions of England and 
France. The French take comparatively little 
interest in it at all, because they know that, do what 
they will, they cannot have the glory of it all to 
themselves. pe the ote hand, too, they are 
beginning to find out that are not a match for 
us, nor anything like it, in the way of artillery, and 
the success of the Armstrong gun is a bitter pill for 
them to swallow. In the opinion of all of our 


i 


it 

making us sure of the incomparable superiority of 
As the letter to the «Times eaid 

most truly : “The French have not this secret !” 
The sort of way in which news-hunters go about 
in this town “putting up” reports that turn out to 
be the most lame canards possible, and utterly 
unable to fly, is quite indescribable, and ludicrous in 
the extreme. Of course, when Prince Metternich 
came back from Vienna, he was the one object of 
speculation. ‘“ Was or was not the casus belli in 
his pocket ?” That was the question. Was Austria 
ing to attack? Had she sent an ultimatum to 
? Had M. de Hiibner gone with Prince 
Metternich to St. Cloud, or had he not? These 
were the grave queries that filled every head, and 
hung on every lip, and the sort of details to the 
recital whereof they led were beyond belief. Here, 
for instance, is one: Prince Metternich was observed 
one day last week to have driven to the Passage de 
V'Opera, to have got out there, and to have entered a 
toy-shop, where he stayed so long that half of the 
watchers of his steps lost their patience and went 
away. But this was mysterious: a visit so 
rotracted to a toyshop! What could it mean? 
Yor is this all: the more patient of the 
watchers waited, and saw Prince Metternich 

leave the on and re-enter his  carri 
carrying in his hand a } re—a huge doll— 
dressed as a Pélichinelle? ‘Mery wut “ Body 
o me!” as the people of old days were wont to 
exclaim, but this zs serious! There are those 
now prowling about diplomatic salons in this town, 
and haunting ministries and antechambers who, 
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whisper to you that the Pdllichinelle bought by 
Prince Metternich bore an awful resemblance to 
Count Cavour! others pretend to Prince Napoleon ! 
and there are some who swear the ugly image was 
like nothing else than the face of his 
Imperial Majesty himself, Napoleon IIL!! Conceive 
how this unfortunate doll has agitated the Parisian 
mind ! 

Meanwhile, the inmates of the Palace at St. 
Cloud say that they have no jovial time of it ; for that 
“ the master” is for ever plunged in the most silent 
meditations, whilst the poor Empress weeps hour 
after hour, from fear that everything she fancies 
may happen to her and to her child. Louis 
Napoleon’s chief relaxation seems to be the 
e ion with M. Moequard, at the Syrian 
drama for the Cirque. This gets on apace, and the 
accessories of the grand spectacle are being combined 
and settled, and most magnificent they are to be. 
The Imperial mind has not been satisfied, either, 
with the way in which that very ugly affair of 
the Gramont despatch has been conducted, 
and there can be no doubt @& to the im- 
pression felt by all French gentlemen as to the 
conduct of French ambassador and French govern- 
ment. M.de Gramont is not a man whose mere 
assertion would outweigh a statement made by M. 
de Lamoriciére, and this has been told him rather 
disagreeably by the Comte de Quatrebarbes, than 


whom a more upright honourable man does not 


exist. In his last letter, published two days back, | 


M. de Quatrebarbes says: “ As to any denials given 
by M. de Gramont, I leave them to General de La- 
moriciére—his word will be disputed by no one.” 

Yesterday’s “ Constitutionnel” contained a very 
amusing leading article to those who are “up”-to 
what it meant. Ostensibly, it seemed to rest only 
on the admiration felt throughout France for the 
two hundred French soldiers (they turn out to be 
about one hundred and fifty) who have been killed 
at the Peiho, but at its close it was shown to bea 
“begging letter” to the French bishops, and was 
evidently written to try and coax or wheedle or 
frighten the latter into preaching sermons and 
chanting masses for the soldiers of the Chinese 
forces, as they did for the victims of the Imperial 
“trap” at Castelfidardo. Now, the mistake in all 
this is, that it shows the exceeding annoyance felt 
by what the French clergy has chosen to do on the 
former occasion, and it isa further proof of how 
very much sometimes one’s foolish friends are more 
gph ne pene one’s crs oneyons foes. 

is no amount 0! ion going on 

as to the fact of the Imperial Tchabrateaaees 
Compiégne. As in every circumstance of Louis 
Napoleon’s existence, whether great or small, hesita- 
tion and vacillation ide. To-day he will, to- 
morrow he won't, and till a thing is actually done, 
no one can venture to say whether he do it 
or not. The Empress likes few things so well as 
the sojourn at Compi: and it has hitherto been 
held advisable for the health of the Imperial couple, 
and for that of the child; but this year there would 
seem to be sundry reasons against it: one is, that 
the winter is setting in very cold, and that his 
Majesty (although not at all in bad health) is not 
stronger than he was, and rather fears rheumatic 
pains, &c. ; another is, that public affairs are hor- 
ribly gloomy and complicated, and require the 
sence of the sovereign close to the capital ; a thi 


reason is, that these festivities at Compiégne have | 


rarely been remarkable for the stateliness and dignity 
of their tone, and that it is not judged proper, at 
such a difficult moment as this, to furnish weapons 
to the numerous adversaries of the existing régime, 
one of whose chief arguments is the shameless 
licentiousness of the Imperial court. It is therefore 
by no means certain whether the court will leave 
St. Cloud or not, and the household is kept in ever- 
lasting suspense. 

Theatrically, the world here has two 
to anticipate. It is now fixed that 
long-expected “ Africaine” is to be performed next 
winter Sony and with it the present Opera house 


t events 


is to close, for in 1863 the new theatre is to be | 


opened. The other is a lesser and nearer event. In 
a couple of months Richard Wagner's “ Tannhaiiser” 
is to be produced, and the Parisians are to decide 
whether they approve of the “music of the future,” 
out au non! 


eyerbeer’s | 


_ This man Wagner is one of the curiosities of our 
time, which is tolerably rich in such gentry. From 
having mounted the barricades in 1848, in the 
streets of Dresden, he has come to be the protégé of 
northern German princes, and the especial pet of 
the Hotel Metternich. It is mainly owing to the 
efforts of the Princess Metternich, that his “'Tann- 
haiiser” will be given to the Parisian public. They 
had no particular desire to hear it, but Wagner had 
a very particular desire that it should be heard by 
them, and wrergy | ke left no stone unturned to 
achieve his object. The influence of the Princess 
Metternich at the Tuileries is enormous ; the Grand 
Opera is purely a court theatre; M. Fould is all- 
powerful there ;. nobody cares a straw for the 
“public,” properly so called; and all this being 
combined, the Princess Metternich carried her point, 
and “La Musique de l’Avenir” will be submitted to 
the Parisians. eare in the “Tannhaiiser” one 
or two really fine These Wagner disowns ; 
he vaunts the rest (which has neither head nor tail) 
as immortal. Perhaps his audience may not be of 
his opinion. Nous verrons. 





CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Tae German journals have been tardy in their 
announcement of the death of the Baron Gottlieb 
von Ankershofen, one of their eminent historians 
and antiquarians, who died at Klagenfurt, on the 6th 
of March last, in the house wherein he was born, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. In early youth 
he pursued the study of history with great avidity, 
especially that of his native principality, Carinthia, 
His removal from domestic tutorship to the Univer- 
sity of Gritz, in 1812, to qualify himself, by the 
peculiar studies given there, to enter into the public 
service, diverted his attention from his favourite 
studies for some years, and his official duties after 
leaving the university left him little time at his 
i Nevertheless, he began the publication of 
a “Manual of Carinthian History,” in conjunction 
with the court chaplain of the principality, Hermann. 
Ankershofen’s share in this work was confined to 
the earlier history of Carinthia, and the first number 
ap) in 1842. The foundation of the Car- 
inthian Historical Association, in connection with 
the Historical Association of Inner Austria, 
opened up to him a new field of activity. In 1844 
he was elected its president, an office which he held 
for fifteen years. In 1849 he commenced the 
“ Archiv fiir Vaterlandische Geschichte und Topo- 
graphie” (Archive for National History and Topo- 
hy), which he not only edited, but enriched 
many important documents. In 1853 he was 
appointed Conservator of the Carinthian crown 
lands, and had more leisure to devote to his favourite 
pursuits. Besides his “ History of Carinthia,” which 
he brought down to 1122, he has left behind him 
four-and-twenty historical and antiquarian works 
to testify to his industry and patriotism. He was 
active to the very evening of his days, and only last 
year repeated his lectures on “Christian itec- 
ture,” to the clerical students of St. Paul’s, Klagen- 
furt. His sovereign decorated him with the order 
of Francis Joseph ; he was member of the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences, and fellow of the celebrated 
| Accademia dei Quiriti,” and of the “Instituto di 
| Correspondenza Archeologica” of Rome. His death 
| is greatly regretted by his countrymen. 
| It is a combative generation, the present; an 
| age of rifles and lethal projectiles, employed alike 
| for peltry and principles. If, fortunately, it cannot 
| find full occupation in the walks of humanity, it 
, seeks it in the forest, the desert, the jungle, or the 
| mountain side. And thus we have yearly paraded 
| the exploits of the deer-stalker and chamois-hunter, 
the adventures of the Bengal tiger-slayer, and the 
Afriean lion-destroyer. The latter consider that 


. 





they belong to the more meritorious order of de- 
stroyers, as they deal with such carnivore as go 
about seeking whom and what they may devour. 
Our Gordon Cumming is proud of his raid on the 
elephants of Southern Africa, and Jules Gérard is 
‘ not displeased to be called the lion-killer of Algiers. 
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And now appears, not unnaturally, “ M. Bombonnel | | limit the absolute power, to enclose its capricious 


ou le lueur de panthéres.”* Whence M. Bombonnel | 
had his inspiration it is not worth while inquiring 
Probably he desired to eclipse the glory of his coun- 
n in combating a more crafty and pugnacious 
foe than the lion; for it seems, in spite of all that 
Buffon has said, the panther has not the placable 
qualities of the lion, that rarely attacks unless he is 
attacked, but, on the contrary, he is annoyed by the 
slightest disturbance, and vents his wrath on even 
the tiny hedgehog ‘should he inadvertently rustle 
the dry leaves near his Jair. The panther, 
too, is very sly, very wary, and, like all 
the sly, is mightily ‘vindictive when he is found out, 
He is a costly neighbour, too, to the Algerian 
colonists. Jules Gérard calculates that the lion 
requires an income of six thousand francs a year 
for his support ; that is, he must destroy this amount 
in value of sheep, goats, and oxen, for his carnal 
needs; but it is reckoned that the panther does 
more mischief still, as he kills for the pleasure of 
killing, and not always to allay the cravings of the 
stomach. Be that as it may, M. Bombonnel one fine 
day slung his rifle over “his shoulder, and with 
Madame Bombonnel behind him, quitted his native 
Bourgoyne, and all its delights, to kill panthers in 
Africa. We opine that Monsieur is a good shot; 
certainly he does not lack for he would 
sit behind a bush some fifteen or twenty — 
waiting for his sleek and stealthy prey. In 
campaigns he left Madame at home, Pike a prudent 
man, and had for companions a goat and her kid. 
His mode of proceeding was this:—He staked the 
goat at a short distance from his ambush, and kept 
the-kid by his side. When he considered that the 
time to act had arrived, he would pinch the kid’s 
ear, which naturally began to bleat, and the mother 
responded by a maternal bleat of a = 
anxiety. Then the panther would appear to 
his ng or make a meal, provided the Bens 
failed in his aim. In such case the panther would 
be sure to make a bound at the bush, even if 
grievonsly wounded ; and that M. Bombonnel did 
not always return from these campai to his own 
satisfaction, we have the testimony of M. Bodichon, 
a pee eager of Algeria, who gives a very circum- 
le ap of the wounds inflicted upon the 
ae er on one occasion. Here it is:—Five 
eau on the left hand, three of them from side to 


, Side; eight on the left arm and fore-arm, three of 


them four centimetres deep; four on the head, 
leaving the frontal bone bare ; ten on the face, four 
of them penetrating the interior of the mouth ; the 
under part of the lefteye in rags, the bones of the 
nose broken, five teeth knocked out, and one ren- 
dered incapable for ever of munching. A tidy little 
catalogue of woes! but M. Bombonnel was so happy 
that night, because he had had such a delicate 
tussle with a panther, and when he returned, the 
Arabs testified their satisfaction and gratitude by 
kissing all that was left to him of hands. The 
Arabs, in dealing with lions and tigers, oppose craft 
to craft, and rely more on snares and pitfalls than 
on personal courage. Hence the European is 
regarded with wonder, and almost worshipped as a 
benefactor. On another occasion M. Bombonnel 
was overtaken by a storm and a flood, when the 
water rose to his neck, and he would assuredly 
have shared the fate of his goat and kid had he 
taken a step in advance. 


Panther-killing, then, has its perils and successes, 
but certainly the occupation requires rare patience. 
The angler may rejoice in his sole diurnal nibble in 
comparison. ‘To kill ten beasts, M. Bombonnel had 
to be out seven hundred nights, to be stung by mos- 
quitoes and annoyed by jackals getting between his 
legs. He informs us that during all the vicissitudes 
of his night-watchings, he never once caught cold. 
What a grateful man he ought to be on his return 
to Burgundy ? 

An interesting episode in fourteenth century 
history has recently appeared from the pen of F. T. 
Perrens, called “ Etienne Marcel et le bourgeoisie 
au XIV siécle.”+ Marcel, the historical reader will 
recollect, was provost of the merchants of Paris, and 
headed the third estate, which had for its object to 





* Hachette, London. 
+ Hachette and Co., London. 





action within a legal circle, to impose on the ad- 
ministration fixed rules, to institute a national re- 
presentation—to found, in short, what we call in 
these days, a parliamentary government. As there 
were reformers before the Reformation, so we may 
say, regarding the history of this period, wi there 
were radicals before radicalism. This extrac 
movement was produced unexpectedly, pa nike a 
sudden explosion, towards the close of 1355, and is 
certainly one of the most singular and curious facts 
in French history. In three years, however, it was 
crushed and drowned in the blood of its authors. 
That the circumstances of the country provoked 
this opposition to authority is certain. Philip VL 
left France, augmented by the ae pany of Dau- 
phiny, but Geatenet by the Engi h on the north, 
west, and south, humiliated by the battle of Cregy 
and the lossof Paris, depopulated by the black plague, 
and impoverished by twenty years of a rapacious and 
extravagant government. An old chronicler writes: 
“ And in the time of this King Philip, there were 
many extortions made, and the people were much 
aggrieved, the like whereof had never been seen, 
so great, in the kingdom of France.” John, the 
successor of Philip, for some extraordinary reason 
surnamed the “good,” was violent, cruel, extrava- 
gant, proud, and disorderly. Personally, he was 
brave, and had a powerful fist, but certainly was 
ignorant of military science. Instead of concen- 
trating his power against the enemies of his country, 
he contrived to dissipate it, and spent on fétes, tour- 
naments, and ridiculous pomp, the money which 
would have served for the omynnetes of the war. At 
this period, when the King made his progresses, 
(and he always travelled in grand state) his 
marshals of the hotel “seized, wherever the court 
passed, victuals, horses, rE 5% furniture, bedding, 
and even the bedsteads of burgesses and peas- 
antry.” Whee o san tae bis bed taken from him 
by violence, he is not expected to remain in the best 
of humours, es’ agp where he finds that others 
are exempt. were the nobles. It is clear 
that the — . did not understand the honour 
done them by robbed by royalty. As 
to the current coins of reelm, the 
government had discovered a most ingenious aooilinet 
of augmenting and diminishing alternately the 
title and weight of the monetary unit and its 
subdivisions. These variations were enormous, 
sudden, and so well calculated that the state raised 
the taxes in heavy money, and made its F sepoomen in 
light. Henri Martin tells us that on the accession 
> inte “the mark of silver was worth 5 livres 5 
; at the end of 1351 it had risen to 11 livres ; 
the money had varied in one year a hundred per 
cent. In February, 1352, the mark came down 
suddenly from 11 livres ‘to 4 livres 5 sous ; it 
ascended to 13 livres 15 sous, fell to 4 livres 10 
sous, and mounted again to 18 livres. Sixteen 
variations are counted in a single year.” The part 
Marcel enacted in those times is circumstantially 
told by M. Perrens. He was long the idol of the 
people, was decidedly a man of great talents, but 
rash, exacting, implacable, and impatient of results. 
The Dauphin at this critical period played his part 
admirably, and succeeded in breaking up the party |” 
of Marcel. He obtained aid from the provincial 
assemblies, and was in a position to make head 
against the bourgeoisie, and the credit of the pro- 
vost began to diminish. Marcel, in fact, fearing 
that he would be quite abandoned, formed the 
resolution of delivering up the capital to the King 
of Navarre, in other words, to the English troops. 
The very night even, when he was to have intro- 
duced the Navarrese, he was prevented by a burgess 
named Jean Maillard, who clove his head with the 
blow of a hatchet; and as if the folly of the Parisians 
had attached itself to the provost of the merchants, 
scarcely had the rumour of his death spread about, 
than they remembered the past only to blush, and 
the Dauphin entered Paris amidst the acclamations 
of the populace. 





Axswer To CorrEsponpEnt.—R. W. W.—Our 
correspondent confounds the biograpby with the 
play. Mirecourt wrote a life of Marion Delorme, 
and Victor Hugo the play of the same name, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





MR. MUDIE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Sm,— When I sat down to dispose of Mr. Mudie’s 
enemies, I little thought how soon I should be 
called on to protect him from his friends. It seems 
improbable that Mr. M.’s retainers should have 
neglected the opportunity furnished for moral and 
intellectual dissipation by the “Ascent of Mont 
Blanc,” and yet Mr. J. Austin can scarcely have 
heard Albert Smith’s humorous description of the 
ridicule brought upon him by a sincere but feeble 
friend. Unfortunately for Mr. J. Austin, feebleness 
is more patent than sincerity, and people are 
sometimes so inconsiderate as to give an unlucky 
advocate full credit for incompetency, and yet 
throw doubts on his good faith. It requires a full 
appreciation of your correspondent’s position, and 
great moral opportunities, to convince me that he is 
not, in Lord Bacon’s words, “crossing a business 
that he doubts some other would handsomely and 


effectually move by moving it himself in such sort 
as may foil it.” ghee 1 Ge aah mee. a0 


your it implies, accuse Mr. M.’s assist- 
ants of “ ” it would be useless to deny that 
oune (some of them backed by semi- 

official signatures) have been made, in which they they 


are accused of iting as “not yet out” 
prac specified works. It appears to me 
that this charge can only be met in three 


Lae It may be loftily ignored, denied, or justified. 
The first two courses struck me as rather unsafe 

(to take the lowest ground), and so I boldly 

adopted the third—not altogether, hope 

to vanity, without success. Mr. J. Austin, with a 

fatal ingenuity worthy of Mr. Phunky, has dis- 


covered another course. Writing as a 
member of the calumniated body, as Tepresen- 
tative of their innocence and i tion, he meets 
the How? By rebuke, or 


passionate denial ? Not at all. He “ unhesita’ 
affirms” that “no instructions, ete oe 
to make untrue or evasive statements, have emanated. 
from Mr. M.,” he has “always found Mr. M. a 
man of unimpeachable honour and integrity,” and 
“he believes many of the young men would be 
perfectly willing to tender their resignation rather 
prea pa, Pan a ly sake (!) approba- 
tion of any | ore Now, — ready enough 
myself to give Austin the most favourable 
interpretation, I ae shut my eyes to the fact 
that there may be Mr. M.’s assailants certain 
captious and narrow-minded logicians, who will 
consider such a defence only tantamount to a 
confession. Mr. J. Austin has thrown himself in 
front of his chief with a feudal devotion which 
makes us almost forget that he is sacrificing the 
interests confided.to him by the martyr militia of New 
Oxford Street. He-should remember that until the 
a is posves denied, all his fellow-clansmen, 
mast remain under s — 
Unhappily, the sacrifice is unavailing. 
“ fibbing ” goes on, Mr. M. is either ignorant of ior 
tolerates it. The latter alternative has been placed 
out of the question by Mr. Austin ; the former is as 
to Mr. Mudie the dictator as the other 
could fe fo Me. Mudie the man. What confidence can 
the most ial public repose in a governor whose 
own zeal and ability are no protection against the 
carelessness or stupidity of subordinates? What 
avail the patriotic conceptions of Garibaldi if their 
execution is entrusted to a Bertani? Besides, now 
that Mr. M.’s eyes are opened, the public has a 
right to expect from a censor so severely orthodox 
some tokens of disapprobation. One of his enemies 


has com him to Mrs. Squeers, but it has been 
left to a friend to place him below the level of her 
—_ r Wackford’s attack on the 


try was discovered, his virtuous parent at - 
Forcil ed i indignation proper to 

pro Ne administered, in aso 9p a 
mi a Banas toy “Or has he less regard for 
pe than Mr. Squeers? In justice to Mr. M. 
I have been obliged to point out the misconceptions 
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of his character which such feeble advocacy may 
involve ; but, luckily, we are not solely dependent 
on his disciples for our knowledge of his adminis- 
trative capacities; be has himself published a 
manifesto, from which it is gratifying to learn 
that he has quite as high an opinion of his 
young men as they cap, Possibly have of him, 
and still more gratify: d to see the charge 
which Mr. Austin’s self-devotion overlooked, 
most completely disposed of. “Miriam May” 
and “ Wedded and Winnowed” must be more than 
satisfied by the following lucid and ample explana- 
tion :—“ The clerks in attendance at the counter may 
also sometimes hesitate to reply with r to works 
of which they are informed by subscribers, on the 
strength of deceptive advertisements, that they are 
¢ out,’ while they are not yet in the binder’s hands.” 
Still, it is to be regretted that Mr. M. has not told 
us whether this “ hesitation” is the result of modesty, 
i or physical infirmity. We have seen that 
Mr. J. Austin can, on paper at any rate, “affirm 
unhesitatingly,” and coupling this fact with his 
gratuitous professions of readiness for martyrdom, 
we may perhaps eliminate modesty, but whether 
the “hesitation” results from ignorance or infirmity 
is stiJl an open question. 

In conclusion, I must apologise to Mr. M. for 
this renewal of my anouymous support. I am sorry 
to figure as the one “un-English and unfair” ex- 
— his admirers, and did the same weight 
at to my evidence as naturally attaches to that 
of an assistant, a publisher, or a friend, I would 
gladly throw it into the scale. As it is, I am not 
more unbiased than unknown. My defence must 
stand on its own merits. Feeble as they are, the 
disclosure of my name could only weaken them 
by enabling the malicious to impugn the disinter- 
estedness of my motives, or perhaps even bring 
against me the very unmerited * a of servility.— 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

PHILO-MUDAUS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 


Sm,—I have read in the “Saturday Review,” of 
the 8rd inst., an article on Mr. Mudie’s library ; 
and I was struck by the unaccountable tone it 
assumed in reference to other libraries. The natural 
inference to be drawn from it is, that there is no 
other library in London, or in the United Kingdom, 
where your readers and the public can draw for a 

ly of standard works, of general interest, on 
subscription. 
+ This appears so unfair to me and other librarians 
at the West-End, that Iam induced to ask you to 
favour me with a little space in your columns to 
imsert a few remarks on the subject. They say, 
speaking retrospectively, that England was then, as 
it still is, the dearest country in the world for books; 
and yet at the same time the natural remedy for 
this dearness—an efficient machinery for lending— 
was all but unknown among us. The so-called 
circulating libraries contained nothing but three- 
volume novels. 

Then, again, with reference to the style and title 
of Mr. Mudie’s library—*select,” they observe, he 
doubtless intended to distinguish it from the 
common circulating libraries of the time, which 
bought nothing but novels, and those only in a three 
volume form. I grant that many of the books pub- 
lished during the earlier part of this century were 
dearer than they now are; but I cannot agree with 
their statement that the machinery was altogether 
inefficient. The cause of there not being so large 
a number of readers was chiefly owing to the books 
of travels, biography, correspondence, &c., &c., 
being published in the quarto form, at very high 
er igh the result of which was a corresponding 

igh rate of subscription to cover the outlay. 
This had the effect of making subscription libraries 
somewhat exclusive, the nobility and gentry being 

principal patrons of the librarians. 

. But to me te class of. works which had pre- 
erence in circ among librarians, we had such 
books as “Barrington’s Historic reset of Ire- 
land,” 2 vols, published at £5 5s.; “Fenn’s 

ri Letters,” £10 10s. ; “The Garrick Papers,” 
£5 5s.; “Fuller’s Worthies,” £5 5s.; “ Hayley’s 
Life,” £5 5s. ; “Heber’s India,” £4 14s, 6d. ; “ Lin- 
gard’s England,” £14 ; “ Lord Orford’s Works,” £12 
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12s.; “Palgrave’s Commonwealth,” £5 5s.; “ Por- 
ter’s Babylon,” £9 9s.; “ Reynolds’s Memoirs,” £3 
3s.; “Sharon Turner’s History,” £10 10s.; “ Byron’s 
Life,” £4 4s.; “Southey’s War,” £7 17s. 6d.; all 
“ Parry’s Voyages to the North Pole,” equally ex- 
pensive ; and a thousand others, which you may 
see by reference to my library catalogue. With 
this list of only a few books taken at hazard, and in 
extensive circulation at the time they refer to, they 
can scarcely be justified in calling us common, or 
so-called librarians, who merely favoured our sub- 
scribers with a third-rate three-volume novel, be- 
sides backing this assertion with other amusing but 
rather deteriorating observations. Possibly the 
writer of the article in question may reply that the 
above enumeration is not to the point, because he is 
drawing attention to the present time, and eom- 
menting upon a mogpinny, Sos, on between the 
authors, publishers, and Mr. Mudie. If such 
be jthe case, I apprehend the quotations I 
have made from this article would become 
irrelevant. Then why do they draw comparisons 
at all? 

There is also another paragraph, in which the 
writer sets up his favourite theory to our disadvantage, 
that we are placed at the mercy of Mr. Mudie in 
literary matters. This, I am aware, is not intended 
as meaning anythi beyond the censorship 
attempted to be established, but still it has the 
effect of making the public, to a certain extent, 
believe there is only one library in London; and 
therefore, it is to correct this erroneous and injurious 
impression, again going forth to the world, through 
the channels of their paper, or those of their 
literary contemporaries, that I have asked you to 
vblige me by inserting this protest in your forth- 
coming number. 

In conclusion, it is well understood that the old 
style of thing, in the reading world, has passed 
away with the old quarto volumes, and a new 
system, more in accordance with the age, was 
commenced when publishers reduced the price and 
form of their best publications, and the public have 
only to examine the catalogue and terms of my 
own and my brother librarians to see for themselves 
that liberal literary accommodation, as good and 
cheap, can be had in other localities besides New 
Oxford Street.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE BUBB. 
Library (late Andrew's), 167, New Bond Street. 


The following letter has been addressed to 
the editor of the Guardian :— 


“ Sir,—It is perfectly immaterial to me what Mr. 
Mudie may think of my ‘composition.’ I should 
not address him for lessons in style; but I have a 
prejudice against being thought capable of saying 
that which is untrue. Mr. Mudie asserts that ‘ the 
facts attending the rejection of ‘Miriam May’ are 

recisely what I have stated them, notwithstanding 

is assertion to the contrary.’ You must permit me, 
labouring under the direct imputation of falsehood, 
to say once and for all that I will, before any one 
whom Mr. Mudie may appoint, establish not only 
that ‘Miriam May’ was rejected because it is a 
Church publication, but prove on oath every word 
that I have alleged against him and his system. 
He desires that I should give my name. [If he will 
publicly state that my book is not fit for public 
reading, my solicitor shall supply him with my 
name. I must request you to publish this. 

“ Tae AurHor or ‘Mirus May.’ 
“Noy. 1, 1860.” 





ANECDOTE OF OBAYSCH, THE HIPPOPOTAMUS OF 
_ ZooLoGicaL ee ee whose on 
ad been engaged at Cairo, from his experience an 
skill in the care and t of animals, had 
some amusing incidents to relate as to his extra- 
ordinary charge. It was clear, for instance, that he 
had attracted to himself, that most deservedly, 
the warm affections of Obaysch. Thus, Hamet slept 
side by side with him at Cairo, and in the same way 
he slumbered during the first week of the voyage. 
But as the weather grew warmer and Obaysch a 
and larger, though “poverty makes us (proverbially) 
acquainted with strange bedfellows,” the charge ofa 
a OA did not necessarily, it was thought, 
render such an inconvenience imperative. Hamet 





had therefore a hammock slung from the beams 
immediately over the place where he used to sleep— 
just over, in fact, his side of the bed, his position 
being raised some two or three feet. Assuring 
Obaysch, not only by words, but by extending one 
arm over the side so as to touch him, Hamet got 
into his hammock and fell asleep, when he was 
suddenly awaked by a jerk and hoist, only to find 
himself close by the side of his compagnon de x 
Another experiment at separate sleeping wasatt 

by the same successful movements on the part of 
Obaysch, and, till they arrived at Southampton, 
Hamet desisted from any further trial, as he avoided, 
in all ways, any irritation of the animal._—Cassell’'s 
Popular Natural History. 

ADVERTISEMENT. |—66, Queen Street, London, 
23d August, 1860.—Messrs. R. Wotherspoon and 
Co., 46, Dunlop Street, Glasgow.—Dear Sirs,—I 
have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal laundry, 
with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used 
for many years in the Royal laundry, and have been 
assured by Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that 
none but age mae have any right to state that 
they supp y Starch to her Majesty’s laundry, as 
no other Starch is there used, nor has been used for 
some yeurs, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. I 
have been further assured that your Starch continues 
to give complete satisfaction, and that though trial 
has been made of samples of various Starches, none 
of these have been found nearly equal in quality to 
the Glenfield.—I am, dear sirs, your obedient servant, 
Wm. Brack. 





On and after the 8th of September was commenced a 


UPPLEMENT of FOUR PAGES ‘to 
“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” forming an entirely 
novel and complete “EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 
in which the particulars of all public aud private Schools, 
for both sexes, will be entered, which when complete, will 
be the only Book of Reference on the subject ever offered to 
the public. It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print 
the information as it can be obtained, and afterw: to 
collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be 
supplied to every Annual Subscriber to “The Literary 
Gazette” at a considerable reduction from the published 
price, Forms for heads of Educational Estab ents. 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, to such as have not 
already received them, upon application, addressed to the 
Editor of “The Educational Directory” Supplements of 
“The Literary Gazette,” at the Office, 4, Catherine Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. N.B.—There is no charge for the 
insertion of the particulars of Schools in ‘The Educational 
Directory.” 


THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Stam 





ps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 
Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.”—Era, October 14, 1860. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 
JUST IMPORTED, 


6] 
THe PALE FRoM NEWFOUNDLAND, AND THE Licut BrowN 
From Norway. 


i ge Supplies of the present Season have. 


Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 
and the oil nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and 
Thompson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, have 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 
best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 
stitution. 

The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is. 
brought within the reach of all Classes. 
No higher price need be paid than the following:— 
Light Brown, 1s 8d per pint, or 3s per quart. 
Pale, 1s 6d half pints, 2s 6d pints, 4s 6d quarts ;. or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Imperial Measare. 
At 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 perso: 

victims to onary disorders, including consumption, 

diseases of chest, and the respi organs. Preven- 

tion is at all times better than cure; be poeeeveet Braacecte 
during the wet and wintry season, with a supply 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 

which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a 

cough or cold; they are good alike for the young or the 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keatrye, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by all 
Druggists, &c. 
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314, Stranp, W.C., OcrosEr, 1860. 


TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now Ready, A New Work by 
Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
entitled, 


CHRONICLES of the CRUTCH. 


*," This work consists of a series of quaint stories and 
papers, contributed by Mr. Jerrold to ‘“‘ Household Words.” 





Just published, price 5s. 
ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “ The Night Side of London.” 


“They are all written with such a knowledge of each 
subject as might be expected from a perceptive and accurate 
observer, who has gained his experience from himself, while 
the descriptive writing is that of a practised hand.”—Illus- 
trated London News. 


“*¢ About London’ displays an amount of industrious re- 
search very rarely met with, and a knowledge of men and 
manners which only experience—and active experience, 
moreover—can supply.”—Literary Gazette. 





Also now ready, 


Dr. WARDROP ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF THE 


DISEASES OF THE HEART; 


Containing also, some New Views of the Circulation of the 
Blood, with an Account of the Muscolo-Cardiac, the Pulmo- 
Cardiac, and the Veno-Pulmonary Functions. 
By JAMES WARDROP, M.D., 
Surgeon to the Person of George IV., &c., &c., &. 


A New Edition, carefully Revised, with considerable Addi- 
tions, and a Copious Index. Large Svo., 18s. 





Also, now ready, the Second Edition, revised, corrected, and 
greatly enlarged, of 


Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA'S 


NARRATIVE of THE GRAND 


VOLUNTEER REVIEW 
AND WIMBLEDON SHOOTING-MATCH, 


London: W. Trsster, 314, Strand ; 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers, and at all Railway 
Stations. 








MR. COMMISSIONER KERR'S EDITION OF 
BLACKSTONE. 


Nearly ready. Second and Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected to the present time. 4 vols,, 8vo. 


OMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF 
ENGLAND. By SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 
Adapted to the Present State of the Law. By ROBERT 
MALCOLM KERR, LL.D., Advocate and Barrister-at-Law, 
Judge of the Sheriffs’ Courts of the City of London, and one 
of the Commissioners of the Central Criminal Court. 


OPprxions OF THE PREss. 


The Atheneum.—‘“ We can strongly recommend Mr. 
Kerr's edition of Blackstone. 

The Press.— Mr. Kerr's edition seems to us about as 
good as a Blackstone can be made.” 

Saturday Review.—‘Mr. Kerr’s edition deserves com- 
mendation. His additions have been made with laborious 
care.” 

The Spectator —“ The country gentleman's edition of 
Blackstone. 

Statesman —“ Mr. Kerr's edition of Blackstone is one of 
the best.” 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, price 4s. 


XCOMMUNICATION of the PAPACY. 
By CHAUCER. The third and last volume of the 
Translation into French verse of the “ Canterbury Tales,” 
by the Chevalier de Chatelain, contains ‘‘ The Plowman” (Le 
Laboureur), the most biting and truthful satire ever written 
upon the abuses and the curses of the Holy See. 
London: B. M. Pickeruye, 196, Piccadilly, 





THE NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 8vo., 21s., with numerous Engravings, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN 


BY THE REV. K. ROBERTS, B.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset. 


SPAIN, 





THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROLL.” 
Norice.—The Third Edition will be ready next week. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL FERROLL.” 





THE NEW WORK ON ITALY—THE SECOND EDITION IMMEDIATELY. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


LA CAVA; OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 





GERTRUDE MELTON ; 


THE NEW NOVEL.—This day at all the Libraries, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


or, Nature’s Nobleman, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 





CARTHAGE AND 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 
Immediately, in 8vo., with numerous fine Ilustrations, 21s. 


ITS REMAINS: 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches on the site of the Pheenician Metropolis, 
and in other Adjacent Places. 


Conducted under the Auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. 
By Dr. N. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





SEVENTH EDITION. 


Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE METHOD OF THE DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND MORAL. 
By JAMES McCOSH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and M sics in the Queen's 
University for becland. 8 


“One of the most valuable contributions to Christian 
philosophy which the present age has produced.”"—Mansel’s 
Prolegomena Logica, 2nd Edition. 

“The work is distinguished from other similar productions 
by its being based on a th study of natural science 
and an accurate knowledge of its present condition, and by 
its entering in a profounder and more unfettered manner 
than its predecessors into the discussion of the hag 
psychological, ethical, and theological questions. 
author keeps aloof at once from the & priori tdealiom and 
dreamings of German speculation since the days of Schelling 
and from the one-sidedness and extravagances of eny 
and positivism which have been till recently so prevalent in 
Engiand.”—Dr. Ulrica in the Zeitschrift fur phie. 

Edinburgh: SurHERLAND and Kyox. 

London: Smpxrm, MarsHatu and Co. 





Just published, third edition, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, 


N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 
s EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgie 





By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


London: Henry RENsHAW, 356, Strand. 





New Edition (the Fifth), Revised and Enlarged. 


MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. By J. 
W. BRADLEY, B.A. With A by T. GOOD- 
WIN, B.A., and 12 Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. 
Winsor and Newton, No. 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. ; 
and all booksellers and artists’ colourmen. 





NEW SERIES OF FIRST CLASS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC MEN. 
In Parts, Price One Shilling each, 
HE BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY, with Brief Biographical Notices. 
In November. 
Part I. The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
» IL. The Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
In December. 
Part IIL The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby. 
» IV. Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq., MP. 
Mason and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 





THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


OPE EVERMORE;; or, Something to Do. 
eer ee all the libraries, two vols. 1 
“*HOPE EVERMORE,’ the Child of the 
School, foster sister to Prim: 
admired ny Larky Grigg, watched over by Jem — 
the sweep beloved by everybody, is one of the most 
pe my abounds characters ever delineated in a novel.” 


Glenlonely t to Carrotty Meg, from Agnes St. to Nat 
Stone, from Augustus Ben is well 
caleulated to awaken and of the reader. 





[Abe 2 ALMANACK, FOR 1861, 

Louis N. to * ny; rome nthe Great Conjunction 
omedas oany J erasalem=Hierogiyphic—ieiga of Discord, 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 








London: G. BerGer, Holywell Street, Strand, ~* 
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Three Thousand Dozens of old and very fine Port Wine, 
ripe for the table, the property of Messrs Hassall and 
Foulkes, of Chester. 

ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully inform the 
Public they are directed by Messrs. Hassall and Foulkes, 

to SELL by AUCTION, without reserve, at the Gallery, 
Pall Mall, on Thursday, November 15, and following 

y, at 1 precisely, 3,000 dozen of old bottled PORT WINE, 
the ee of 1847, of the best brands, and 

shipped by Sandeman and Co., and T. J. Sinith, of Oporto. 

These wines were all shipped to order, and-imported inte 

Chester, direct from Oporto, ané have remained in Messrs. 

Hassell and Foulkes’ cellars in Chester, until removed to 

London, and are now under Messrs. Foster's cafe, for the 

of carrying out this sale. The reputation of Messrs. 

Hiaveall and Foulkes as importers of the best Port Wine that 

can be procured is so firmly established and has obtained so 

wide a local celebrity, that had this-sale of a portion of their 
stock taken place at Chester, it would not have been neces- 
sary for Messrs. Foster to have said a word either about 

Messrs: Hassell and Foulkes, or tlie quality of the wines, 

but aethe auction is to be held'in Londen, it may not be out 

of place that Messrs. Foster should give an assurance to 
their friends and the public that entire reliance can be 
placed on the dates of vintage, importation, and periods of 
bottling. It will be found the character of the wines will 
not only bear comparison with those of the same growths 
will far exceed in flavour, bouquet, and ripe condition 
the great bulk of wines attributed to older vintages and 
dates of bottling. Catalogues will be forwarded, gratis, on 
plication to Messrs. H assell and Foulkes, Chester, and to 

Teen. Foster, 54, Pali Mall — on payment, and 

the wines may be seen in the cellats in London, on the 13th 

and 14th November, by tickets to be obtained as above. 

The wines may be tasted at No. 54, Pall Mall, on Tuesday and 

Wednesday, 13th and 14th November, and at the time of sale. 








Pall Mall—The Seven Original Drawings made from the 
Cartoons at Hampton Court, by Hollowa 13 
SSRS.. FOST ER WILL SELL BY 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on Monday, 
the 19th instant, at 2, the ori nal DRAWINGS, made by 
Holloway, in the bear Be of the eae century, from the 
seven Cartoons of pton Court. 
unique drawings, upon = en the artist was engaged many 
years, and from which the celebrated engravings were taken, 
convey a more perfect idea of the grandeur and sublimity 
of the originals than any works hitherto attempted. On view 
at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, ne week prior to the auction. 


Pall Mall.—Important Collection: of Water-colour Drawings, 
a chef d’ceuvres of ~age of the great artists of 
the day, the entire Property of an emiment Coilector, 


t POST 
ers OSTER are directed to SELL 
BY AUCTION, a the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on Mon- 
y, November 19; at 1 precisely, a very fine Collection of 
WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS, procured from the 
studios of the artists, the exhibitions, and the notable auc- 
tions of the last few years, an array of talent 
In the sa e are four 





tw 3 
Oriental Secrest John Lewis, A.R.A.; a Beautiful Hunt- 
meme ee Frederick Fate ne four others; two fine 


jects, by: ‘attermole ; and fine ex- 
of “Austen, henley D David Cox. ‘Sidney Cooper, 


W. Muller, Joseph Nash, x 
Smallfield, F. W. Topham, C. Werner, &c.. May be viewed 
One week prior to the sale; Cards for a private view and 
Catalogues forwarded on application to Mesers. Foster. 


Preliminary Notice—Ousby House; Regent's Park.—The 
Lease, valuable wt ween, Pictures, elegant Fur- 
= be Grand i. Works of Art, and 

ects 
ESSRS. FOST ER respectfully announce 
are directed by Mr. Shepherd to SELL BY 





AUCTION, on the Ousby House, N 
Regent's Park, on Tuesday, the 27th instant, at 1 precisely, 
the (52 years unex at 25. per annum)-of the 


excellent detached RESIDENCE, with conservat ory, gar- 
den, and grounds ; also the elegant Furniture, pair of noble 
or-molu amagnificent and nearly new full com- 
pass horizontal — pianoforte, by Erard, the small but — 
eg oan ey modern E: pictares, particularly a 
y fine exhibited —_ by Creswick, R.A., and Frith, R.A., 
others: by C. R. Leslie, | Phillip, R.A, C. CM 
cae ger eag beormage RA., and several by the old Masters 
Qn. view the auction. 
Giitnuled Gad Patticaions at the House of Messrs. Carlon 
and Haines, solicitors, Palace Chambers, St. James's Street, 
and at Messrs. Foster's, 54, Pall Mall. 


Pall Mall.—Water-colour Dra’ 
ESSRS. FOSTER 
ee at ego Mail, on Wednesday, 
28th instant, at 1, a beautiful collection of WATER- 
CoLoun DRAWINGS, removed from the country, inelud- 
& most ig series of a a 
them of great importance; also a charming work by J. M. 
- Turner, R.A., in his most poetic manner, four capital 
examples of Prout, two famous figure subjects by W. Hunt, 
a splendid cattle piece by Sidney Cooper, AR.A,, a fine 
hee by Frederick Taylor, an exquisite example of J. 
B. and desirable specimens of 


le Austen, 

G. Cattermole, Duncan, John Lewis, Copley 
Fielding, J. D. Harding, Hills, Holland, W. Muller, Pickers- 
gill, R.A., McEwen, Joseph Nash, T. M. Richardson. On 
view, twodaysprior totheanction, atthe Gallery, 54, Pali Mall. 








of the hig! hest excellence. 
ILL “SELL BY 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tue Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmmmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Dervty-Czamman, 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
mediate application. 


effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to’enjoy the-same; make im 


There have 


already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as 


is the case in mutual societies. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Sum Insured. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 


Bonuses added. 


Amount payable up to Dec., 
£6,987 10s. 


1854. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment 


of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual 


Premiums may, if desired, for the 


term of five yars, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 
The Assets of the Company, at lst December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. 0<d.,. all of which has been invested.in 
Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will. be divided in future Quin- 
quennially ; and [Policies will participate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium have been. made. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions contained 
in the Society's 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an 
ample guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated funds 
derived from the investments of Premiums. 

se: Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 

needle Street, London; or of any of the agents of the 


Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


TRADE AX MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET sTATEs, 


* This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

First of ‘the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with ae Nagrerinas 
in “* The Iustrated Rendon? News," of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brows and Poses, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It isin faveur wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especially suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

BROWN and POLSON, 


Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 








When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


RGERY AND FRAGD.—Und 

that there is at present an attempt being made 
seme pled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word ** GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 


KPAmNG's PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 





STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying: 


Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Paekets, Is. 


and 2s. 6d. each (is. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen | 
Stamps), by THomas Keatixc, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s| 
Charchyard, E.C. 





HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460, 
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BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ R. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
4 Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages : 
First—A set of Teeth of e work hip an 
mechanism can be fitted with Seen most — 
suceess IN TWO q ck ncaa 
stumps, and answering all hs pees pon lh rs captientiod and 
articulation. 





Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a movable, flexible, and 
from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 

Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered mee by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 

but by this patent aw oars a 

— in the. slightest degree, are always useful, and 


ae anil abroad or in the country can adjus 
these teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid se 


Mr. Eskell's pony of which a is = sole inventor and 
pone men yee ve , where 
—— ander e information obtained. 
Terme ne ty when GROSVENOR 

STREET, 33. ‘33. Old Steene, Brighton. 








1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, “GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 

SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect ‘set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of am hour, without any operation, and 
without. the use of springs, wires, or any metals, Sharp’ 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is 


ee ee eases, even when other —oe 
ailed. They are not affected the ordinary changes 

the mouth, or even.the loss of rte os thus. 
dispensing. with the further services of The 


erials, which are. warranted. to aon pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than. 
half the cost. References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established’ 
1815. See Diploma. 


110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 
GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMBL, for Front 


Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not diseolour’ 
or injure the Teeth. 


For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 


is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
perset. Best in Europe; warranted. 


LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 


Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the putflic 
against those who copy their advertisements, 
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ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Gray—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas. Illustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 





FORD S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 

fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 
Black or Coloured, with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 





fORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons | 


Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 
out with Silk, and Quilted, 42s; 63s.; and 84s. All sizes 
ready. Choice ad infinitum. MTlustrations and directions for 
self-measurement free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Maseum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c.; 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free.— By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 











RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 

Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 

with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 

Letter, ls. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 

Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of 5t. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





Sou GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.-C. 





TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 
\ Amms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, Lis. ; 
Best Make, 2ls. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





AMILY ARMS, &c. — Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 

Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

the laws of Heraldry, By T. COLLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





\ TEDDING CARDS — For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 eaeh. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
inyention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, ls. each; Name, 2s 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifally marked ina deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Seda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorredible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 
All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 


T CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 








\RAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S WAL- 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d. ; a sample by post 24 stamps. 
AnpreEws, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Caution.—There ate worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for “‘ Cleveland's.” 


YRAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 

the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
capillary vessels. 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 





its direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a | 
It is | 


nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &c. 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 


of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen; but if grease | 





be combined with ia, which yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be-derived from the pomade so made. All 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act as a 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique prepara- 


In the immediate nelghbourhood of the | 





| TFOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT 
—ALWAYS RIGHT.—A great and precious pro- 
perty d by Holloway’s inestimable remedies is, that 
no skill or experience is required for their successful ad- 
ministration; no education or intelligence is necessary for 
using them with advantage beyond the capacity of under- 
i fo sie pnt Seen, —nmrecters ee 
ance” aceompanying each pot 
For the cure of all internal and external ailments, Professor 
Holloway has beneficially placed such printed bills around 
his remedies, that error is le da they have once 
been read with attention. In these Pills there is nothing 
nauseous to the taste, or trying to the most tender age, or 
delicate constitution ; in the Ointment nothing to annoy the 
| most sensitive skin. 











Just published, 71st thousand, price Is, post free for 13 
stamps. sold by Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; or direct 
from the Author. 


D*: L’AMERT on SPERMATORRHGA ; 

an Original Essgy on the Treatment and Cure of 

NERVOUS and PHYSICAL DEBILITY, resulting from 

pernicious habits conttacted in Youth, excesses in Manhood, 

or residence in Tropical Climates. With Cases and Engrav- 

| ings from Life, representing the various Organs in Health 
Disease. 


tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair | and 


dye, without its dcleterious effect. 

Sold in sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 193., and 
2ls., by Scrron and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Order of your Chemist in town or country. 
BarcLay, Wholesale Agent, 95, Farringdon Street. 


R. HALL’'S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility. 
stomach, liver, nervous complaints, more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and paralysis. The successful results of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the diseoverer in the above maladies are 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal success 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d, lls. 22s., and 57. each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. 
Hall's agent, Mr. Ayprews, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following are a few testimonials, published by privilege: — 
Sir Charles Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgica! 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 
permanent cures by the use of bromide of potassium, being 
one of the chemical preparations of the above salt. 








“September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ | 


returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.” 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:— 
‘‘T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 

Mr. Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at Madrid, certifies 
that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall's Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 

Extract from the ** Lancet,” April 1, 1857.“ In conclusion, 
we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- 
tion, and liver c laints, when judiciously prescribed.” 

Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, 
which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— 
“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden lose of sensation; with convulsion 
of the voluntary musgles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able time. These are the symptoms which show its deeided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
Imany medical without finding any relief, He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months.—Signed 
Joun Tout, Vietoria Place, Southmelton, Devon, Aug: 1556." 

“ Stourbridge, April [9th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I. write 
to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but one slight attack since I commenced taking the mediciae ; 
whereas, previous to my doing so, 1 frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only on gee I 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if I could have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 
perfect health.—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
Georce BowDLer.” 

Dr. Hall's Chlorate of Potassa may be procured, by order, 
through any chemist. In cases of Epilepsy, and other 
malignant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action. depends 

its being absorbed by the blood, and ti for 





| Dr. L'AMERT, Honorary Member of the London Hos- 

pital Medical Society, Registered Licentiate of the yal 
| Society of &e., is the only ccniaiion 

practitioner who, for 20 years, has devoted attention to 
| the treatment of these rders, which are so frequently 
| aggravated by the unskilfulness of ignorant empirics, some- 
| times assuming names of eminent medical men, clergyman, 
| or pretended McA.’s, &c. At home for consultation daily, 
from 10 till 2, and from 6 till 8. 


37, Bedford Square, London. 





| Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price ls., in postage 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IXN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directionsfor restoration to Health and Vigour ; a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ suecessful practice. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 
| No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to & 


|“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 





little work, which peints.out the source of decline in youth, 
| or more ly premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, 
| March 27, 1856. 


“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is. no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found usefal— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or "— Sun, Evening Paper. 


Sold by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row; Mawy, 39, Cornhill 





Just published, price 1s., New Edition, by post 14 stamps. 
(FRe SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mys~ 
teries of Man's Existence, and the various Phenometa of 
Life. With Instrnetions for are and 
and Remarks on the Treatment of ers inc to 
Sedentary Life. 
By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice: 
Contents: The — Edueation of Early Life—The 
Art of Prolonging e—The Theory of Digestion—The 
Stomach and its Difficulties—The Cultivation of the Affec- 
tions, and the Regniation of the Passions—Nervous Dis- 
orders, &c. 
London, Maw, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 





R. KAHN’S “ PHTLUSOPHY OF MAR- 
RIAGE,” and his new work.on “Woman, specially 
considered.in-her.reiation to.the Married State.” Published 
by ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, price One Shilling each; or 
either sent free by post for eighteen stamps direct from the 
Author. 


Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


Dp* KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
opposite the Haymarket. OPEN DAILY from Twelve 
till Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR OCTOBER. 
Three and Eight o’clock—IIl effects of various avocations 
upon Health, with ie a ago : ions eng tn 

hydrogen, Light x 
ees cloek—Half-an-hour with the Medians and Spirtt- 





. 


Nine o 
Rappers, with numerous experiments. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING. 





several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Diseoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, ulted 

Sold by Dr. Hat's Aceyrs, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford 





RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in the Evening. at 1, Harewood Place, 
| Harewood Square, N. W. 
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POPULAR EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


—_—— 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 10th Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE MORAL FEELINGS. 12th Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


BYRON’S POETRY. A New and Complete 
Edition, One Volume. Post 8vo. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Complete. 6d, 
1s., and 2s. 6d. each. 


BELL ON THE HAND; Its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments. 6th Edition. Post 8vo. 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLORS OF ENGLAND. 4th Edition. 10 vols. 
Post 8vo. 64s. 


GAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
3d Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


OF THE TABLE-TALK OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 4th Edition. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS. 
Plates. Svols. Feap. 8yo. 24s. 


DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL. 6th 
Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8yo. 6s. 


DAVY’S SALMONIA. 4th Edition. Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


FARRAR ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE, 
Based on Modern Researches. Feap. 8ve. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. lith Edi- 
tion. 10 vols. Post 8vo. 60s. 


BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNALS IN INDIA. 
9th Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
9th Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 


JESSE’S SCENES AND TALES OF oot 
LIPE. 3d Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF Meili: 
15th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 5s. 


LESLIE’S HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 
Plates. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
4th Edition. Post 8vo.° 2s. 6d. 


MAHON’S HISTORY OF eee. 1718-1783. 
5th Edition. 7 vols. Post 8vo. 


NAPIER’S BATTLES AND duis OF THE 
PENINSULAR WAR. 3d Edition. Portrait. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


‘ROBERTSON’S LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 
Ilustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 


S MANUAL OF THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION ; Its Rise, Growth, and Present 
State. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 5th 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 7th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character 
= Conduct. By SAMUEL SMILES. 35th Thousand. 
3. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF GEORGE 
STEPHENSON, the Railway Engineer. 5th Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post Syo. 6s. 


WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 3d 
Edition. Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


WORDSWORTH’S TOUR IN ATHENS AND 
ATTICA. 3d Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WORNUM'S HISTORY OF PAINTING, from 


the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 4th Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. 





Jounx Murmray, Albemarle Street. 


D cemenmeamemmementiedl 


JAMES MADDEN, 


3, LEADENHALL-STREET. 





WORKS 


By JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
AND 
PRINCIPAL OF THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE 
AT BENARES. 





JUST RECEIVED FROM INDIA, 
In 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE FOR THE 
PANDITS. 


THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS OF GENESIS, 
DIFFUSELY AND UNRESERVEDLY COMMENTED ON IN 
SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. 

By JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D. 


In 8ye., price Ss. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY 


CONTRASTED WITH 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
AN ESSAY. 
IN FIVE BOOKS. 


| SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. 
WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TENDERED TO 
THE MISSIONARY AMONG THE HINDUS. 


By JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D. 





In 8vo., with Seven Maps, price 6s. 


THE SOURCES OF 
THE NILE; 


BEING A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE BASIN OF 
THAT RIVER, AND OF ITS HEAD STREAMS; 
WITH THE HISTORY OF NILOTIC DISCOVERY. 


By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. 


“Dr. Beke, who has spent three gy owe in Abyssinia, oo 
has been in high repute for the last f a 
authority among inquirers into tne hydrography the a ed 
Nile, now embodies in an interesting work the substance of 
the information contained in his paper on the ‘ Nile and its 
Tributaries’ read before the jiety thirteen 
or fourteen years ago, remodelled enriched with the re- 
sults of subsequent investigations.""—Examiner. 

“Dr, Beke’s work as a general review of research and 
discovery in connexion with the celebrated African river is 
of high value."—Athenzum. 

“In the introduction to Dr. Beke's admirable essay on 
‘The Sources of the Nile,’ the great principles are clearly 
pointed out which have effected a total change in our con- 
ception of the physical features of the whole African con- 
tinent.’""—Edinburgh Review, October. 

“ To those who are interested in tracing out what we may 
call the natural routes of commerce, Dr. Beke has contri- 
buted a volume which will be a welcome book of reference 
and a trustworthy guide.’”—Economist. 

“The work before us embodies a vast amount of infor- 
mation; and to those who are interested in such investiga- 
tion, and to all our readers, we can honestly recommend it 
as the production of an enlightened and honest mind.”— 
Eclectic Review, October. 





London: James Mappes, 3, Leadenhall Street. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISOW’S WORKS, 


In November will be published, 
A NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
(Being the Tenth) of 
. > J s 
Alison’s History of Europe, 
From the Commencement of the French 

Revolution, in 1789, to the Battle of Waterloo. 

In 14 Vols. demy octavo, including a copious Index, and 
embellished with Portraits, price £10, 10s. 

In this Edition, which has been revised and corrected 
with the utmost diligence throughout, care has been taken 
to interweave with the original text the information and 
new facts which have been brought to light since the last 
edition was published. It is believed that the Work will be 
found in all respects brought up to the latest authentic and 
reliable information that has appeared, on the epoch of 
which it treats. 

Copies of the Crown Octavo Edition of the above History 
may be had, in 20 Vols, price 6/. Also, a People’s Edition 
in 12 V; ols,, double columns, price 2/. 83. in cloth, and Index 
Vol, price 3s. 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 
The History of Europe, 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


Nine Volumes octavo, uniform with the Library Edition 
of the Earlier History, including a very copious Index. 
61. 73. 6d. 


Il. 


Atlas to the History of Europe, 


From the French Revolution to the Battle 
of Waterloo, 


Comprising 100 Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, 
Sieges, and bury se Constructed by A. Keith John- 
ston, F. RSE. F R.GS...&c., Geographer to the Queen. 
Engraved on Steel, and © oloured by W. and A. K. Johnston. 

In Demy Quarto, uniform with the People Edition, 31. 3s. 


In Crown Quarto, uniform with the P. 8 Edition, 1. 
lls. 64. pe 
Epitome of Alison’s History 
of Europe, 
From the French Revolution to the Battle 
of Waterloo, 


For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 13th Edition, 
price 7s. 6d. bound. Also, an Atlas to this Epitome, price 7s. 


v. 
The Life of John Duke of 
Marlborough ; 
With some Account of his Cotemporaries. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart.. D.C.L. 


Third Edition. Two Volumes Octavo, with Portraits and 
Maps. Price 1/. 10s. 


IN THE PRESS, 
Lives of Lord Castiereagh and 
Sir Charles Stewart, 


SECOND AND THIRD MARQUESSES OF LONDONDERRY. 


From the baa" papers of the family, and 
other sources. 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
In Two Volumes Octayo. 





Wititam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CHEAP EDITION. 


Next week will be Published, 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “ Adam Bed>.’ 


A New Edition, in Two Volumes, fcap. 8yo., price 12s. 





Lately published, uniform with the above, 


SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE. Third Edition, 
2vols. 12s. 


ADAM BEDE. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 





WittiaM Brack woop ayp Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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